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THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.' , 


THERE are two periods in the history of the world’s art 
that are of supreme interest: the age of Pericles and the 
Italian Renaissance. But they are widely different in their 
character. The age of Pericles was the culmination of a 
long and harmonious development, the glorious blossoming 
of a perfect flower, which had grown in symmetrical grace 
to bloom in ideal beauty. 

Not so with the Renaissance. No period of humanity 
has been torn with more conflicting ideas, with more diverse 
aspirations, with more opposing passions. Greek literature 
and Greek art had come again to light, and the hearts of 
many, carried away by the loveliness of this world, longed 
to return to the bright days of old when beauty was all in 
all, and men gathered to watch the naked runners at Olym- 
pia straining.their forms of matchless grace and power, or 
stood upon the shore of the Athenian Gulf to look at 
Phryne as she rose as Aphrodite from the purple sea. But 
in other breasts the religious fervor of the middle ages, 
the hatred of the pomp and glory of the earth, glowed as 
warmly as in the bosom of Peter the Hermit when he 
aroused Europe to throw itself upon Asia in the hope of re- 
covering the holy sepulcher. Never before had there been 
such a conflict in the minds of men, not even in the days 
when Christianity had fought its great battle with pagan 


1“The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance,” “The Florentine Painters 

of the Renaissance,” “The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance.” 
by Bernhard Berenson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Rome. What made the conflict so intense and so peculiar 
was that the new spirit did not come as a distinct faith 
against which the forces of conservatism could be clearly 
drawn. The lovers of antique art did not cease to be 
Christians, they were not even heretics, so that they could 
not be burned at the stake and an end made of the matter, 
as Simon de Montfort had wiped out in blood the brilliant 
civilization of Provence when a holy war had been pro- 
claimed against the troubadours because they sang too 
sweetly of woman’s love and of earthly beauty. The spirit 
of the Renaissance penetrated into every heart, and the 
conflict went on in the bosom of every man. For long cen- 
turies men had bowed beneath the yoke of an ascetic disci- 
pline imposed by a religious fervor that had blinded them to 
the loveliness of nature, and had looked upon the fair earth 
as a hideous dungeon haunted by evil spirits, upon the body 
as an unclean tenement of clay that imprisoned the soul and 
dragged it down to sin. Slowly their eyes were opened. 
They looked upon the world, and they saw that, though de- 
faced by the ravages of man and stained by his crimes, it 
was still fair and good; and in their breasts there grew up, 
although they struggled against it, the old pagan love for 
the beauty of external things, for the purple sea breaking 
forever on the silver sands, for the sunlight’s brilliance as it 
fell upon fields of golden grain and hills clothed in verdure; 
above all, for the beauty of the human countenance, for the 
grace of the human form. But these feelings were not sim- 
ple and unmixed as in the bosom of a Greek. In every 
breast there were also the spiritual aspirations, the hatred of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil that characterized the 
middle age. These inconsistent elements waged an inces- 
sant war. Sometimes, as in the case of Fra Angelico, the 
spiritual side had almost the entire victory; sometimes, as 
in the case of Titian, the new paganism almost uprooted the 
Christian spirit; and sometimes, as in the case of Raffael, 
they were blended together in harmonious union. 

When the Renaissance began we cannot tell. Far back 
into the dark ages we can see the spirit stirring, now manifest- 
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ing itself here, now there, but always sternly repressed by 
the bigotry of the time. But when at length the human in- 
tellect broke its fetters, its advance was extremely rapid. 
Petrarch was already seventeen years of age when Dante 
died, yet the spirit of Dante is almost entirely medieval, 
while the spirit of Petrarch is almost entirely classic. And 
yet, as showing how the two spirits were intermingled, 
the very groundwork of Petrarch’s poetry is of the middle 
age. One of the peculiarities of the middle age was its 
constant yearning for the unattainable. That which was 
within reach was without value; that which was beyond the 
grasp was longed for with infinite desire. Men cared little 
for their own wives or for any whom they could win. 
Every knight chose some lady in whose honor he might 
achieve his feats of arms, every minnesinger or troubadour 
chose one to whom to address his songs of love and war; 
but it was always some one beyond their reach, either be- 
cause she was the wife of another or because of her exalted 
rank. It was this purely spiritual love alone that found 
poetic expression; and there was so little reality in it, it was 
so entirely a matter of the imagination, that the real objects 
of human love cared nothing about it. His visionary love 
for Beatrice did not prevent Dante from marrying and hav- 
ing ten children, and his good wife Gemma no doubt valued 
the poet’s devotion to his shadow at its true worth. Had 
Beatrice come to Dante or Laura to Petrarch, the poets would 
doubtless have wept over their shattered dream, and have 
chosen some other woman as the object of their spiritual de- 
votion. This visionary love, which it is so hard for us now 
to realize, was the natural result of the absorption of the 
middle age in the things of the spirit and the abhorrence of 
the things of the flesh.' 

Though the Renaissance owed its awakening to the re- 
discovery of antiquity, there is a vast gulf between the art 


1 Perhaps the best illustration of this peculiar kind of love is the Floren- 
tine poet Sacchetti, who married three successive wives, and in the mean 
time addressed all his poems to a fourth woman. 
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of Greece and that of Italy. In ancient art it was the type 
that was sought, each artist striving to produce the ideal of 
perfect beauty, free from the imperfections of any indi- 
vidual man or woman. With the soul Greek art has little to 
do. The expression upon the faces is usually one of Olym- 
pian serenity alone; and if human passions are portrayed, as 
in the Laocoon, it is only in their simplest form. 

Far different was the Renaissance. Christianity and the 
middle ages had swept across men’s lives, and they had 
learned to turn their glance inward, probing the soul’s most 
hidden mysteries. Instead of faces which merely express 
the joy of living in a joyous world, in a world still bright 
with the freshness of its glorious youth, we have counte- 
nances in which are depicted all the passions of humanity, 
its most secret instincts, its vaguest aspirations. It is no 
longer the type that is sought for; it is the individual. In- 
stead of trying to eliminate from the work of art all that is 
personal to the model, leaving only the abstraction of ideal 
beauty, the effort is to represent the individual person, the 
individual soul. Instead of endeavoring to produce from 
many imperfections a single perfect type, they strive to 
show how body differs from body, spirit from spirit. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci would follow all day long a person whose 
countenance struck him as they passed upon the street, 
seeking to penetrate the secret of personality and to fix upon 
his sketch-book the charm of feature or expression with 
which he had been impressed—trying to seize those very 
elements of being that Apelles would have been most anx- 
ious to exclude. 

Therefore, while the purpose of Greek art was the at- 
tainment of abstract perfection, the purpose of Renaissance 
art was the expression of the individual countenance and 
form. In this respect nearly all modern art has followed 
the guidance of the Renaissance, not of antiquity. We ad- 
mire antique art, but its calm grandeur is no longer possible 
to our souls, torn as they are with conflicting feelings un- 
dreamed of by a Greek; and when we try to imitate it we 
are usually merely stiff and academic. But the people of the 
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Italian Renaissance are our true ancestors. Their feelings 
were the same as ours, only more intense; they were con- 
fronted by the same problems; their art deals with the same 
sentiments, the same aspirations; and in the study of their 
works the modern artist will find infinite profit and inspira- 
tion. 

The result of this seeking after individuality is that Re- 
naissance art is far more varied than that of antiquity. In 
Greece every artist was striving for the same thing, for the 
highest type of beauty or of strength, so that there is a cer- 
tain sameness in their works. Scopas is more vehement; 
Praxiteles, more voluptuous; but they are in search of the 
same ideals, and even among the ancients their works were 
hopelessly confused—a thing that could never happen in the 
case of Michelangelo, Raffael, Leonardo, Correggio, and 
Titian. | 

And it was in consequence of this love of individuality 
that painting became the favorite art of the Renaissance as 
sculpture was the favorite art of Greece. Sculpture is best 
suited to the creation of ideal types; painting, to the depict- 
ing of individual expression. And in the hands of the art- 
ists of the Renaissance the function of sculpture is com- 
pletely changed. Instead of plastic forms with brows on 
which sits the serenity of Olympus, the body is used as a 
vehicle for the utterance of the most complex feelings; and 
often the artist thinks not of its beauty, but only of the ex- 
pressiveness of the tortured limbs. 

And this striving after individuality in art is only an ex- 
pression of the spirit of the age. There are times in the 
world’s history when the individual is completely absorbed 
in the mass of his fellows; when all men are seeking a sin- 
gle ideal, each rejoicing to subordinate himself to the spirit 
that animates the whole. Such in art were the middle 
ages, when myriads of men cooperated in the erection of 
those marvelous Gothic cathedrals which are the wonder of 
all succeeding generations, and yet all were so absorbed in 
their work that we know not even the names of the archi- 
tects from whose astounding brains could spring the con- 
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ception of those vast structures with their infinite complica- 
tions of ornament and slender shafts reaching heavenward 
their stony arms in rapturous prayer to the throne of grace 
—men who cared only for their work and who did not even 
carve their names upon those pillars, the least of which 
would have made them immortal. 

There are other times that are periods of disintegration, 
when the bonds that bound men together are loosened, and 
when each strikes out for himself, or combines with others 
only for purposes of temporary advantage, moved by no 
common impulse, but each seeking for himself pleasure, 
power, riches, or fame. Such a period was the Peloponne- 
sian War, the fall of the Roman Republic, the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, the Italian Renaissance, the Thirty 
Years’ War, the French Revolution, times of intense per- 
sonal activity, of strong individual development, when the 
human soul breaks its fetters and revels in a freedom that 
too often leads to dissolution and ruin. These are not 
the most wholesome periods in the world’s records, but they 
are the periods of greatest interest. In them we pass from 
history to biography. We are no longer concerned with the 
movement of vast inert masses—we are fascinated by intense 
personalities, each of which differs from the other, having 
different ideas, different aspirations, different characteris- 
tics. And of all these periods of transition, when the old 
idols are crumbling and thousands of new ones are clamor- 
ing to take their places, when the old ties of association 
have been broken and new ones have not yet been estab- 
lished, when men are free to pursue the bent of their own 
spirits without constraint, when each stands distinct from the 
mass of humanity—the Italian Renaissance is the most at- 
tractive. It was a time of vehement activity, when brain 
and nerves and sinews were strained to the utmost; when 
each strove most passionately for himself, freeing himself 
most completely from his fellow men, a time of intense light 
and of Cimmerian darkness, of great virtues and astounding 
crimes, of princes like the Visconti, of whom it was said 
that their hate was fratricide and their love was incest; of ° 
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popes like Sixtus IV. and Alexander Borgia, who defiled 
the chair of St. Peter with orgies that would have shocked the 
companions of Nero and at whose poisoned banquets Death 
presided as master of the revels; of saints like Fra Angelico 
and Savonarola; of murderous bacchantes like Lucretia 
Borgia and of holy matrons like Vittoria Colonna; a time 
of upheaval, of tumult, of confusion, when a mere condot- 
tiere like Sforza, selling his sword and his mercenaries to 
the highest bidder, could become a sovereign, when princi- 
palities were daily changed into republics and republics into 
principalities; when the ruler of to-day was the exile of to- 
morrow, only to return again in triumph to exact a bloody 
vengeance; a time almost of anarchy when men yet loved 
art and learning with an intensity of devotion that has never 
since been equaled, when the artist quietly painted his 
altar piece or his Venus rising from the sea, or the scholar 
drank rapturously at the newly discovered fount of the 
Grecian Muses while men were cutting each other’s throats 
outside his door—a time, in short, when a man could be 
anything if he only had the boldness, the cunning, or the 
strength. No age is so varied in its interest. Each city 
has its different architecture, its different art, and its indi- 
vidual history full of the storm and stress of conflicting pas- 
sions. The very air seemed surcharged with electricity, 
here shining as a splendid beacon giving light to an admir- 
ing world; there crashing downward as a thunderbolt, bear- 
ing destruction in its wake. In this atmosphere, where all 
things were possible for good or evil, life was intense, pas- 
sionate, voluptuous, cruel, as it has rarely been, and yet per- 
vaded everywhere by a spirit of humanistic culture strangely 
at variance with the brutal ferocity that was continually break- 
ing forth. The art of such an age must necessarily possess 
a peculiar and enduring interest. 

While we cannot say when the spirit of the Renaissance 
began, we can fix with certainty the time and place when it 
manifested itself in art. It was in the city of Pisa and in 
the person of Niccolo Pisano. He would no doubt have 
died a maker of medieval images, but in a happy moment 
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his eyes fell upon an ancient sarcophagus still preserved in 
the Pisan Campo Santo. Then the divine beauty of an- 
tique art flashed upon his mind, and he resolved that he too 
would be asculptor. He had to modify the ancient forms to 
suit the requirements of Christianity; but he grasped the 
spirit of antiquity, and it is surprising to see how he threw 
off the shackles which had bound him, and how noble and 
lifelike are his compositions. But his sons and _ pupils, 
though able and meritorious sculptors, returned to the me- 
dieval spirit, and it was not through them that the divine fire 
was handed down. 

As Giotto, the peasant lad, was watching his flock, draw- 
the figure of a goat upon a fragment of slate, the painter, 
Cimabue was attracted to the lad’s bright face and was 
struck with the excellence of his drawing. He induced the 
boy’s father to entrust him to his care, and took him into 
Florence, then merely a medieval city, with scarcely any of 
those noble edifices that now give it an undying interest. 
There the boy studied, learned how to mix colors, and be- 
came the greatest artist of his age, one of the greatest of all 
time. To appreciate his merits we must try to place our- 
selves in his position, with nothing around save ugly, stiff 
Byzantine saints and Madonnas, with no life in their emaci- 
ated faces and wooden torms. Into art he breathed the 
breath of life. No man has ever excelled him in telling a 
story. His few figures, grouped with consummate judgment, 
express the idea intended with a simple directness that 
makes the matter clear to every beholder; and they stand out 
as though we could clasp them in our arms. The expres- 
sion of their face is noble and in accordance with the sub- 
ject, and their gestures are appropriate. The draperies are 
arranged in heavy vertical folds, but they are real draperies. 
No man ever did so much for art, and as we look at his 
numerous frescos in the Arena Chapel at Padua, in the 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, in the several churches at 
Florence; we marvel at the excellence of his work and see 
in it the germs of the future glories of Raffael and Michel- 
angelo. 
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And as an architect he even excelled his achievements as a 
painter. Others have painted pictures far more beautiful 
than his, though none has progressed so far beyond the 
work of his immediate predecessors; but no one has ever 
constructed a tower that in beauty will compare with that 
campanile which remains the fairest ornament of Florence. 
He who has not looked upon it can have no idea of its 
amazing grace, its strength and delicacy, the symmetry of its 
proportions. 

Unlike Niccolo Pisano, Giotto was little affected by the 
remains of antique art. His guide was his own unerring 
eye, his close study of the things about him. Like his 
friend Dante, of whom he has left two splendid portraits, 
and whose praise of him in the Divine Comedy would have 
made him immortal if his works had not done so, his spirit 
was still purely medieval; but as in Dante’s case, the scales 
were falling from his eyes, so that he saw things about him 
as they were. 

After the death of the great master his work went bravely 
on. Taddeo Gaddi, Simone Memmi, Orcagna, Lorenzetti, 
and many others continued his labors, painting pictures 
which have been the delight of all succeeding generations, 
while Paolo Uccelli solved the mysteries of perspective, so 
that landscape became possible. 

But the first truly great name after that of Giotto is Ghi- 
berti’s. He devoted a long life to the making of two sets of 
doors for the Baptistery of Florence, but.in them he has 
raised to himself a monument more enduring than the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. No work more original than the last and 
perfect set was ever undertaken. Ghiberti had before him 
noble bas-reliefs of ancient times which he might have imi- 
tated; but he turned his back upon them, and created a new 
form of art, a strange combination of pictorial design and re- 
lief treatment which he alone has been able to handle with 
entire success. All the rules of the bas-relief are disre- 
garded, and instead he gives us pictures in bronze, the fig- 
ures in front in high relief, those behind shading off into 
lower and lower relief to express the gradations of distance. 
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In ten compartments he sets forth the history of the world 
from the creation of man to the visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon in his glory, and the perfect grace and delicacy 
of his work leaves all that had been achieved by his pred- 
ecessors far behind. Michelangelo declared his doors 
were worthy to be the gates of Paradise; and though four 
hundred years have since passed away, nothing of a similar 
kind has been produced that is worthy for a moment to be 
compared with them. 

One of the greatest influences on the progress of the Re- 
naissance was Donatello, perhaps the foremost of all the 
sculptors who preceded Michelangelo. His achievements 
are extremely varied. He was devoted to classic art, and 
some of his works can scarcely be distinguished from an- 
tiques; but he was also intensely alive to the world around 
him, and he is at times an extreme realist. His sense of life 
and movement is extraordinary, and no man ever had a 
clearer comprehension of the effect of position upon sculp- 
ture. Each of his works looks better in the place for which 
it is destined than it would look anywhere else. He im- 
pressed strongly upon his contemporaries and successors the 
fact that it was necessary to study classic art with absorbing 
interest, but at the same time to preserve one’s individuality, 
and his influence was as beneficial as it was far-reaching. 

The next painter to make a great stride forward was 
Masaccio, the marvelous genius from whose brilliant hands 
death snatched the brush at the early age of twenty-seven, 
but whose frescos in the Brancacci chapel at Florence 
were the school in which all his successors received their 
best training. It was he who first mastered the problems of 
dealing with the nude, of motion, of draperies. After him 
all things were possible. If we compare his paintings with 
what has since been achieved, they seem excellent work and 
nothing more; but if we compare them with the works of 
his predecessors, the immensity of his progress is at once 
apparent. He is to the art of Florence what Giorgione was 
to the art of Venice, what Marlowe was to English literature, 
a heaven-inspired young genius, who blazed out the way for 
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Raffael and Michelangelo as the others blazed it out for 
Titian and Shakspere. Before him painting was an at- 
tempt; after him it became an achievement. How long its 
progress might have been delayed had he never been born 
we do not know; but we recognize the great impulse which 
he gave to the onward movement, and we see the results in 
the wonderful galaxy of great artists that sprang up to carry 
on his work. 

And far away in the north, at Mantua, there soon arose 
another whose influence was scarcely less, who as a drafts- 
man stands beside Michelangelo and Albert Diirer, the great 
Mantegna. For him the drawing was all, the color was a 
matter of indifference. Of all the artists of the Renaissance, 
he was most imbued with the spirit of antique art. His 
works, though done in colors, could be transmuted into re- 
lief with less loss of effect than those of any other painter. 
What Masaccio did for modeling and Giorgione for color 
he did for outline. Of all great painters, he is perhaps the 
only one whose full effect could be caught from an outline 
engraving. The finest of his works is probably the * Tri- 
umph of Julius Cesar,’’ to be seen at Hampton Court; but 
to Padua and particularly to Mantua one must go fully to 
realize his power. He had few imitators—his art was too 
severe for that—but all who have followed him have been 
greatly influenced by the power of his drawing. 

But to return to Florence. Fra Angelico, though he sur- 
vived Masaccio many years, profited nothing by his lessons. 
In point of modeling he is scarcely equal to Giotto and the 
earliest masters. We cannot even distinguish that there are 
any limbs beneath his heavy draperies. In his eyes the hu- 
man body was hateful and unclean. It was the soul alone 
that he regarded. He was himself the purest and most 
saintly being upon whom the sun has ever shone, and all his 
spiritual fervor glows in his works. The faces of his saints 
and angels are transfigured with the light of the spirit, car- 
ried away by a celestial rapture. He cannot depict the 
wicked and the base. But in the representation of the joys 
of paradise and the ecstasy of religious fervor he is beyond 
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all comparison, and as a colorist in his peculiar way he 
stands alone. He uses only the clearest and brightest hues, 
which in the hands of another would inevitably seem crude, 
but which in his have all the harmony and splendor of the 
rainbow. Often it is difficult to decide to whom pictures 
should be assigned, and every day the views of critics 
change; but none who has seen one of his ever doubts for a 
moment when he sees another. Assoon might you expecta 
man who has seen a rainbow to doubt the identity of the phe- 
nomenon when it appears again. 3 

Among Masaccio’s successors was Botticelli, one of the 
most fascinating painters that ever lived. In no one else do 
we see so plainly depicted that struggle between the medie- 
val and the classic which constitutes the groundwork of the 
Renaissance. His culture and aspirations were classical; it 
is with classical subjects that he loves to deal. But his soul 
still belongs to the middle ages, and his classical subjects 
are treated with all the subtle spiritual grace that was char- 
acteristic of medieval thought. It is the beauty of women 
that he loves to paint; but instead of the strong, healthy 
womanhood of classic art that would become his topics, there 
is a languid, spiritualized, almost unwholesome delicacy. 
In him we see the middle age looking out upon the new 
world that has arisen, and unveiling its form, which has 
grown thin and delicate in the seclusion of its sad life, vainly 
attempting to rival the strong vitality of the ancient time. 
It is as if some slender nun brought up in the shadow of the 
cloister should attempt to rise with Phryne from the sea. 

The man who profited most by Masaccio’s work was Sig- 
norelli, and so well did he profit that he became one of the 
greatest masters of anatomy that the world has ever known. 
His province was the nude. Condemned by the exigencies 
of the time to paint mostly figures that are draped, no one 
can have any idea of his power who has not visited the 
cathedral at Orvieto. In the picture of Paradise we see 
every pose of restful quiet; in the Resurrection we see every 
attitude of easy motion as the awakened dead clamber out 
of their graves, and stretch themselves after their long sleep; 
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in the Hell we have every distortion of the body engaged in 
the fiercest struggles and racked by the bitterest pains. His 
power to represent the body was hardly excelled even by 
Michelangelo, but he lacked the deep spiritual meaning of 
that sublime genius. 

When these and Della Robbia, Lippo Lippi, Ghirlandajo, 
Perugino, and many others whom I have not the time to 
mention, had prepared the way, there came the giants— 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raffael, and Michelangelo. 

Leonardo's picture of the Last Supper was universally 
conceded to be the masterpiece of painting. It has perished 
now, and before its desecrated remains we can only mourn 
as beside atomb. The best idea that we can get of it is by 
a visit to the Royal Academy in London. There, in a room 
at the top of many flights of weary steps, is a copy of the 
size of the original by Marco d’Uggione, one of his pupils, 
a copy that was made in the lifetime of the master, and 
which is as well preserved as if it were painted yesterday. 

But though in Leonardo’s great masterpiece there is no 
woman’s figure, yet this man, who was so powerful that he 
could break the strongest horseshoe with his naked hands, 
whose vast mind embraced all the knowledge of the time and 
forecast many of the discoveries of the future, loved most the 
face of woman, and in depicting the subtle charm of wom- 
anhood he has no rival. For his women he has a smile 
which is all his own, whose meaning is as unfathomable as 
the sea, and which haunts us like a magic spell. Most per- 
sons, on first seeing the Mona Lisa, exclaim in some disap- 
pointment that she is rather plain than beautiful; but few 
are they who have looked upon that face, and afterward 
gone away and forgotten it. 

There was never a greater genius than Leonardo, but his 
dreams of perfection were so far beyond anything that even 
he could accomplish that he rarely completed anything. 
Still the few pictures that he has left us are inexpressibly 
precious, finished to a marvelous perfection, and filled with 
subtle charm. And he has bequeathed us a number of 
drawings and sketches, the most precious that have come 
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down to us from any artist, and which reveal in an ama- 
zing manner the strength and the wonderful subtlety of his 
genius. 

The strongest man who ever devoted himself to art was 
Michelangelo; not strong with the calm, tranquil strength 
of Grecian art, but with the strength of a troubled soul, torn 
with conflicting passions, dreaming impossible dreams, stri- 
ving upward with bitterness and despair. No man was ever 
so solitary. He lived in the world, but he was not of it. 
His companions were his vast dreams, before whose immen- 
sity the world around faded into insignificance. He had a 
deep affection for a few friends and for his old servant, 
Urbino, who had waited upon him for so many years, and 
was devotedly attached to his worthless family; but in the 
course of his long life he seems to have loved no woman, 
unless the noble Vittoria Colonna, who inspired in his breast 
a mystical but apparently Platonic devotion that found ex- 
pression in some of those wonderful sonnets so full of spir- 
itual meaning and which, in spite of their roughness and 
want of artistic finish, are among the richest treasures of 
Italian literature; and it was only when she lay cold in 
death that he presumed so far as to kiss her brow. 

In art his domain was the grand and terrible, and in that 
domain he has remained without a peer. He was scarcely 
more than a boy when he carved that gigantic David facing 
Goliath, before whose superhuman wrath and defiance all 
other statues seem weak save his own Moses, who, straight 
from converse with the Deity, sits as the vicegerent of God, 
proud with a supernatural pride, strong with a superhuman 
strength, not the mild and gentle lawgiver, but one who has 
come to deliver the edicts of God to a world that must 
crouch and obey. And in the figures on the Medici tombs 
he has expressed a sorrow, a weariness of life, in which is 
summed up the grief and ennui of a world. 

His achievements as a painter were not less prodigious. 
No man can stand beneath the Sistine’s vault and look up 
at the tremendous forms of the prophets and sybils, and the 
youthful athletes who accompany them, at the vast pictures 
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in which are set forth the history of the universe down to 
the drunkenness of Noah, without being overcome with a 
sense of awe. 

But of all the supreme trio, the most perfect was Raffael. 
Beautiful, gentle, kind, and considerate as a woman, modest 
and unaffected amidst all his triumphs, strong and manly 
when occasion required the assertion of manhood, he seems 
to have been without a flaw. His life was public; he went 
attended by a host of scholars, like the retinue of a prince; 
he lived in as fierce a light as ever beat upon a throne; but 
there has not come down to us the record of one unkind act, 
of one ungenerous thought. No man ever possessed such a 
wonderful capacity for winning hearts. From his cradle up 
every one loved him, every one delighted to help him for- 
ward in his glorious career. His life was one long triumph, 
but success puffed him up with no pride, took nothing away 
from the sweetness of his smile. In his studio he had fifty 
pupils, many of them already distinguished artists, who at- 
tended him when he went abroad as though he were a mon- 
arch, profiting by every word that dropped from his lips, 
watching every movement of his divine brush; and such was 
his influence that amongst this great concourse, drawn from 
all parts of Europe and filled with the natural jealousy and 
nervous sensibility of artists, peace and kindness and a joy- 
ous cheerfulness reigned undisturbed. And when on his 
thirty-seventh birthday the prince of painters died (a martyr 
to his love of antique art) of a fever caught in the excava- 
tion of some ruins, he was mourned as artist never was, and 
every man who had beheld that beautiful face felt that he 
had lost a friend. 

His art is the reflection of the sweetness, the light, and the 
complete harmony of his perfect soul. He was not a heav- 
enly dreamer, like Fra Angelico. He lived in this world, 
but he saw it in the light of his own eyes, pure, noble, and 
beautiful. Though, as his frescos in the Vatican prove, no 
man could excel him in depicting a lofty and harmonious 
strength, it was the purity and beauty of woman, the inno- 
cence and charm of childhood, that attracted him most, and 
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they find their supreme expression in those Madonnas which 
will remain unrivaled as long as the world endures. 

He was one of the most original of men, yet no man was 
ever so receptive. In his youth he adopted the style of ev- 
ery master under whom he worked, giving to it, however, a 
dignity, a grace, a purity, that were all his own. Even in 
the full vigor of his manhood, in the splendor of his glory, 
he did not disdain to learn from Michelangelo; and in every 
case it was a gain. He did not imitate, he did not subordi- 
nate his own harmonious genius to that of any other man; 
but he appropriated their ideas, and lent to them his own 
peculiar charm and grace. 

Meanwhile across the Apenines there were others who 
were winning for themselves a fame scarcely less glorious. 

At Parma Correggio was at work, and no more original 
artist ever existed. Far away from the great centers of art 
life, with little guidance save his own aspiration, he worked 
out an art all his own. In technic its highest merit is its 
wonderful light and shade, that mastery of chiaroscuro in 
which it stands alone; and its most striking moral quality is 
its fresh joyousness. It is not the rapt ecstasy of Fra An- 
gelico; it is a radiant joy that springs from an excess of 
buoyant spirits, a pagan gladness, a breath of the world’s 
fresh youth. It is like the joy of some fawn playing in the 
sunlight. He is the painter of youth and ©: !dhood. Such 
boys, such children are not to be seen elsewiere—so bright, 
so full of animal spirits, so radiantly happy. He abhors 
darkness and loves the light, the glad light of this world. It 
is to gladsome subjects that he turns: to the birth of the 
young Christ, with the lovely young angels singing their 
hosannas; to the assumption of the Virgin into heaven, 
with all the angelic host streaming upward in transcendent 
joy. In such scenes he is perfect. 

And he goes back with a peculiar and unequaled sympa- 
thy to the myths of ancient times, to the wanton loves of the 
gods of Greece, to Jupiter descending to meet Danae in a 
shower of gold, creeping toward the sleeping Antiope in the 
guise of a satyr, enfolding the lovely Io in his cloudy em- 
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brace, or toying as a swan with the fair Leda; to Diana 
driving her chariot in triumphant beauty; to Mars and Venus 
and Cupid. 

Of all strange survivals of past ages, Correggio is the most 
amazing. He is a Greek of the Ionian Isles, the fit com- 
panion of Sappho, of Alceus, of Anacreon, full of the joy of 
life, of the adoration of physical beauty, blithe as a skylark, 
lovely as the morning. The return to the pagan spirit is not 
with him the result of study and conscious effort, as with 
most of his contemporaries; he was born a pagan of the 
gladsome days when the forests were full of fauns and dry- 
ads, when a nymph lay hidden in every fountain, when the 
wilderness trembled with the sighs of the amorous Pan. 
How such a spirit could have survived the darkness and the 
sorrow of the middle ages, its joy undimmed, its brightness 
untarnished, fresh as in the days when Apollo watched the 
flocks of Admetus on the Thessalian plains, is one of those 
problems of which there is no solution. 

In Venice all the mysteries of deep and glowing color, all 
the rich, voluptuous beauty of pagan life were revealed to the 
young Giorgione. In his earliest manhood he was stricken 
down, but he passed the torch on to Titian, in whose hands 
it blazed with matchless brilliance and for an unexampled 
length of days. 

No artist ever had so prosperous a career as Titian. 
Success attended him from the first, and during his nine- 
ty-nine years no cloud dimmed the brightness of his hori- 
zon. To the end of that marvelous age he retained all 
his faculties, producing masterpieces to the last, and dying 
finally of the plague, a hale and hearty old man. The prin- 
ces and potentates of the earth chose him to leave their image 
to posterity, and it was the monarch of Austria and Ger- 
many, of Spain and the Indies, upon whose vast dominions 
the sun never set, who picked up the brush that he had 
dropped, saying that a Titian was worthy to be served by an 
emperor. 

As a colorist and as an exponent of the wholesome, strong 
beauty of this world he remains forever without a rival. 

10 
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‘Some critics abuse him because he has not the religious fervor 
of Fra Angelico, the divine purity and elevation of Raffael. 
But it is well that itisso. He could not have improved upon 
them in their sphere, while in his own he is the undisputed 
master, revealing to us the beauty of terrestrial things, par- 
ticularly the loveliness of women, as no one else has done. 
It is an art that appeals chiefly to the mind and the senses, 
and but little to the soul; but there is nothing morbid about 
it. It is as healthy as it is beautiful, and only the narrowest 
minds can blame him because he painted so well the loveli- 
ness of the world in which we live. 

Paul Veronese and Tintoretto are splendid painters, but 
far inferior to Titian. Tintoretto was a man of surprising 
genius, but in most of his works he was hasty, impetuous, 
and theatrical, dashing them off at lightning speed and in un- 
pleasant colors which have now become so darkened with 
time as to be repulsive. Ruskin has written many books to 
prove that they are the greatest paintings in all the world; 
but those huge black compositions crowded with figures and 
painted at breakneck speed are certainly caviar to the 
general. But if we go into the Doge’s Palace, and look at 
his Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne, his Mercury and the 
Graces and his Minerva driving back Mars, we will perceive 
that in his happier moments he could be one of the most de- 
lightful painters that ever lived. 

Veronese’s art is as uniform as Tintoretto’s is capricious. 
He is devoted alone to depicting the pomp and luxury of this 
world, and his specialty, in which he stands unrivaled, is 
banquet scenes, where the splendor of fine raiment, of stately 
architecture, of sumptuous furnishing, and handsome people 
can be best set forth. 

With Veronese the glories of the Renaissance passed away. 
In the next age there was a brief revival when the Caracci, 
Domenichino, Guido Reni, and Guercino produced many fine 
pictures that are now too little esteemed. A hundred years 
ago they were classed with the master works of Raffael 
and Michelangelo, but now they have fallen into a disre- 
pute as undeserved as their previous exaltation. But, ex- 
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cellent as these artists are, they were only a splendid after- 
glow, and when they had passed away an utter darkness 
settled over the peninsula that had once been the torch at 
which was lighted the civilization of the world. 

There is nothing more striking than the sudden ending of 
Renaissance art. Greek art reached the zenith in the age 
of Pericles, but its long afternoon was almost as brilliant as 
its noonday splendor. But when the sun of Italian art had 
reached its meridian it was suddenly eclipsed. This was 
partly due to exhaustion, but was principally the result of 
political causes. 

While all this brilliant life was going on in Italy, while 
the peninsula was divided among a number of petty princi- 
palities maintaining the balance of power as carefully as the 
Europe of to-day, each a center of a rich artistic activity, 
beyond the Alps, in those countries of the North and West 
of which the Italians rarely thought, and then only with con- 
tempt as a region of barbarism and darkness, forces 
were at work of which they scarcely reckoned. Slowly out 
of the anarchy and turmoil of the middle ages two great 
kingdoms were emerging, France and Spain—kingdoms 
that cared not for the arts, but rejoiced in war and rapine; 
before whose vast armies of mail-clad knights the Italian 
mercenaries must be scattered as chaff before the wind. 
They rose above Italy like black and angry waves ready to 
break and overwhelm the land; but she saw not the danger, 
and went on with her masks and her revels, her painting and 


-her sculpture, heedless of the wrath to come. In an evil 


hour Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, invoked the assistance 
of the French. This brought the Spaniard also into the 
peninsula, and from that time forth havoc and desola- 
tion reigned supreme. Italy, where serious war had been 
for centuries unknown, became the battle-ground of Eu- 
rope. The mail-clad knights of France, the iron infantry 
of Spain, the ruthless reiters of Germany, who dreamed 
only of blood and gold, and to whose rude natures art could 
make no appeal, marched back and forth, devastating the 
land and trampling upon the people, until in the wretched- 
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ness of slavery they lost their genius and their manhood, 
and became as incapable of artistic production as Greece 
when she was reduced to the condition of a Roman prov- 
ince. 

Moreover, Italy had returned toward classic times until 
it had become almost pagan, while the rest of Europe was 
still imbued with the spirit of the middle age. The pil- 
grims from the North, seeing the wealth, the luxury, the 
immorality of Italian life, in which the Church took the 
lead, were shocked beyond measure; and doubtless to the 
rude visitors from beyond the Alps many pictures which are 
now the glory of the world gave greater offense than the mur- 
ders of the Borgias. Germany rose in revolt; and Switzer- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and England 
threw in their lot with her. Even in France the authority 
of the pope was assailed. In this hour of the Church’s ex- 
treme peril the fierce and bigoted Spaniards seized the 
helm, and fought out with measurable success the long bat- 
tle against the forces of the Protestant revolt; and they 
trampled the bright Italian race under foot as cruelly as they 
had done the people of Mexico and Peru. 

Crushed and bleeding, Italy thought no more of art, 
and, under the tyranny of the Spanish Inquisition, she 
sank into such a state of degradation that not only was 
she unable to produce works worthy of her past, but she 
could not even appreciate those which she possessed, and 
covered many of them with hideous whitewash. 

So perished the Italian Renaissance, but its results can 
never die, and as long as man loves the beautiful and the 
grand it will be studied with a loving care devoted to no 
other epoch of modern times. It has been to the modern 
world what Greece was to the ancient, the glorious beacon 
at which the torches of civilization have been lit. 

Of all the aids to the understanding of the art of this 
period, Mr. Berenson’s three little volumes are perhaps the 
most valuable. They are marvels of insight and of suggest- 
iveness. With wonderful penetration he has seized the very 
essence of the art of each master, and in a few brief paragraphs 
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enables the reader to comprehend his merits and his limita- 
tions. Every one contemplating a trip abroad should read 
these masterly little treatises, and the oldest student of Re- 
naissance art will find in them food for reflection. He may 
perhaps differ from some of Mr. Berenson’s conclusions, 
for uniformity in matters of taste is not possible; but, no 
matter how profound may have been his studies, he will dis- 
cover that these little volumes will throw a new light upon 
the subject. Each volume is provided with a list of the 
works of each master, prepared upon the basis of the latest 
criticism. It is sad to look through it and see how greatly 
the authentic works of most of them have been diminished, 
but their fame shines out only the brighter and clearer now 
that they are no longer held responsible for so much that 
was unworthy of their genius. 

In conclusion we may say that we cannot too highly rec- 
ommend these little books, whether to the general reader or 
to the professional student of art. When the fourth volume 
is issued we shall have the ablest and the most condensed 
presentation yet made of the very essence of Renaissance 
painting. G. B. Ross. 
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POE AND RECENT POETICS. 


NEARLY five years ago Mr. Edmond Gosse wrote as fol- 


lows to the Critic, the well-known literary weekly of New 
York: 


The result of your ballot for “The Best Ten American Books” declared 
in your issue for June 3, 1893, contains one feature of great and grave pub- 
lic interest. It cannot, I think, be too strongly impressed on the notice of 
Americans of taste. It isa feature of omission. You give a list of authors 
who receive “in all twenty votes or more.” These authors are thirty in 
number, and one of them received nearly seven hundred votes. But among 
these thirty does not occur the name of the most perfect, the most orig- 
inal, the most exquisite of the American poets. The name of Edgar Allan 
Poe does not occur. 

The omission is extraordinary and sinister. If I were an American, I 
should be inclined to call it disastrous. While every year sheds more 
luster on the genius of Poe among the most weighty critical authorities 
of England, of France, of Germany, of Italy, in his own country preju- 
dice is still so rampant that he fails to secure a paltry twenty votes. . . . 
You must look to your own house, but it makes one wonder what is the 
standard of American style. 


It is too recent yet to say to what extent Americans of taste, 
to whom Mr. Gosse appeals, have responded to his message. 
There are signs, however, of an awakened interest which 
we cannot mistake. Scarcely a number of our better liter- 
ary magazines is now appearing, without some direct or in- 
direct reference to the chief poet of the South, The sad and 
unutterable feelings, the thrill of poetic ecstasy, that play 
such havoc with one’s ease of soul as one tries, with Poe, to 
apprehend the spirit of supernal loveliness, may be, as 
he says, limited to souls fittingly constituted. Ifthis be true, 
there is as yet no danger of a Poecult. The critical canons 
of healthy sentiment held by Mr. Maurice Thompson and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore do not permit us to see poetic beauty 
unless it conforms to their rural and ultra-Attic standards 
and cannot be applied to such men as Poe and Verlaine. 
The latter demand lovers and critics whose hearts will re- 
spond to the sheer beauty of their song. 

One need not necessarily be an artist to respond 7x fo/o to 
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the poet’s mood; but there is a law of temperament, stronger 


than the conventional canons of criticism, that demands that. 


he be loved in his way. What folly it would be to sing of. 
Dryden or Haydn as Father Tabb has of Poe and Chopin: 


Over each the soul of Beauty flung 

A shadow, mingled with the breath 
Of music that the sirens sung 

Whose utterance is death, 


That quatrain is one of the rarest bits of recent verse; as 


criticism it is inspired. In either case we are lulled by *‘ the 
soothing cadence of the sighing nocturne.”’ 

Poe had that temperamental quality which fitted him pre- 
eminently as the poet of night. His intense love for the 
night-consuming hours is shown in nearly all his poems. 
His quest of ** E] Dorado’”’ leads him 


Over the mountains of the moon, 
Down the valley of the shadow. 


Standing, with this poet of perforce Dantesque suggestion, 
amidst the ruins of the Coliseum, we feel the beauty of 
Vastness! and Age! and Memories of Eld 
Silence! and Desolation! and dim Night. 

In Poe’s efforts to grasp the beauty of infinity he has 
often put the question, not to the sphinx (for that would be 
too classic an allusion) but to the flying demon in the storm- 
cloud; he sought within the shadow of the grave, or where 
the ‘‘swarthy bat holds its midnight vigil,’’ to commune with 
the invisible spirits of the air. In his worship of the grave 
we see only the love of solitude and the desire to learn its 
dread secrets. To him it is but one of the many avenues 
where angels tread, crossing man’s single life-path at odd 
angles. 

So, for example, one does not find in such a poem as ** Spir- 
its of the Dead’”’ ‘* the brooding sense of terror and shame 
of mortality ’’’ of Byron; nor again, the Ariel force of the 
** March of Death’”’ in the ‘* Jest Book,’’ although there is 
more in common between Poe and Beddoes than the coinci- 
dence of their death. 
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But the world is not always a problem to Poe. Wander- 
ing like Aineas, in the mantle mist of Venus, he even es- 
capes the despair of hope, which Tennyson and Browning 
do not always shake off. Amid the fitful flare of heated 
tempest and the lightning’s glare one catches, now and then, 
the bland smile of the serene and azure sky, under which 
the storm-shaken shallop of our poet is momentarily lulled 
and caressed. In his verses ‘* To Helen’”’ he sings: 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Aithough this poem was written when Poe was only four- 
teen, the fact of its retention by him in the edition of his 
better poems would argue for its occasional accord with his 
later mood. 

In the poem ‘‘ For Annie,’’ strophes six and seven are 
most beautiful in their Greek suggestion. In them we have 
a veritable apotheosis of the grave. We see death robbed of 
its glooms, and catch the spirit of classic repose. 

In the poem ‘* To One in Paradise’’ starry hope did rise 
but to be overcast. Of himself he says: 


For alas! alas! with me 
The light of life is o’er! 
“ No more—no more—no more—”’ 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar. 


In this poem we catch the full sweep of Titanic despair, 
from the virility of passion at its climax to the waning lament 
of its unsatisfied longing. It is here that we see poetic kin- 
ship with Villon’s immortal ‘‘ Ballade of Departed Ladies,”’ 
with its weird refrain, ‘* Where are the snows of yester- 
morn?’’ or with Browning’s ‘* Toccata of Galuppi’s,’’ with 
its significant query as to what has become of the maze of 
dancers who kept time to the rhythmic beats of the soul of the 
musician. In the following lines from the ‘‘ Coliseum’’ Poe 
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stands face to face with the pathos of temporal decay, the 
solution of which stamps Villon as a modern poet: 


Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 
Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 
Glides, specterlike, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the horned moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones. 


As the theme develops, however, Poe, with Tennyson, 
feels the spirit of the age, and Hope—Cana Fides—breathes 
into those pallid stones a prophetic message for the daring 
mind, bold enough to question the prostrate, shadowy, 
sphinxlike forms. 

Poe loved to dwell in haunted woodland, with dark wa- 
ters embedded in the dim and misty air. A beauty wilder 
and more weird than that which is objectively realized 
haunts the poet’s soul, and the inability to attain this is the 
pathos of his existence. This unrealized longing and aspira- 
tion is the soul of Romanticism, for romantic beauty is noth- 
ing but the weird beauty that comes to us in the moonlight’s 
spell. 

In one of Poe’s earlier Addressed Poems, ‘*‘ The Lake,’’ 
there is a couplet which is a key to his solace in the strange 


and sad: 
In spring of youth it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide world a spot. 


So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rock bound 
And the tall pines that towered around. 
But when the night had thrown her pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the mystic wind went by 
Murmuring in melody— 

Then, ah, then, I would wake 

To the terror of that lone lake. 

Yet that terror was not fright, 

But a tremulous delight. 


This closing couplet was elaborated by Poe, in after-years, 
into the very soul of his pcetic principles. ‘‘ Inspired by an 
ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we 
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struggle,’’ he says, ‘‘ by multiform combinations among the 
things and thoughts of time, to obtain a portion of that love- 
liness whose very element, perhaps, appertains to eternity 
alone.’’ 

It was this struggle to apprehend subjective beauty which 
led Poe into the fantastic, and which led Victor Hugo to 
evolve, with the fancy of the Celt and the Oriental love for 
decoration, his theory of the grotesque in art. 

Paul Adam says: ‘* The joy of art is not gaiety; the joy is 
grave, harmonizing with all the manifestations of living.’’ 
This is, above all, the aspiration of the present school of 


Symbolists, or Neo-Romanticists. They try to realize the - 


spiritual joy. The French school, with Mallarmé at its 
head, through the synthesis of all art, claims to be the 
** creator of its ecstasies and its heavens.’’ As one of them 
says, in speaking of modern man: ‘il désire, il désire, O 
mon Dieu, comme jamais le monde n’a désiré.’’ With Ver- 
laine poetry was to be some intangible winged soul in flight 
‘*toward other skies and other loves.’’ Although there is 
much in common between Mallarmé’s ‘‘ Vers en Prose ’’ and 
Poe’s ‘‘ Prose Poems,’’ yet how very great the difference 
between the vagueness of the French school in which 


la nuance seule fiance 
le réve au réve et Ja fifte au cor! 


and the deep, mystic undercurrent which is felt in Tieck, 
Coleridge, Poe, or Hugo! There is no doubt but that Poe 
is largely indebted to the mysticism of the German Roman- 
ticists. This is evident in the dreamy symbolism of his 
poetry, for which Coleridge was no mean foster-mother to 
him. In the musical quality of his verse, however, he is 
transcendent. He not only caught the fleeting voice which 
runs through Wagner’s operas, but, with the prescience of 
the poet and the keenness of the critic, spun the warp into 
which has been woven by Gautier and Swinburne such rich 
and cunning designs in verse. 

This power may have come to Poe through the rich blood 
of his Celtic ancestors, which flowed rhythmically through 
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his veins. It shows itself, now and then, in the startling 
antithesis of phrase that is often used by him to heighten the 
poetic effect, or becomes, again, the embodied theme of a 
larger poem. The force of this association is seen in ‘‘ Le- 
nore,”’ 


Let no bell toll! lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 
Should catch the note, as it doth float up from the damnéd earth! 


and again in the longer poem ‘‘ To Helen,”’ 
There fell a silken hoe veil of ae 


F ell on the faces of thees roses 
That gave out 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death. 

A poetic parallel to the grinning gargoyle surmounting a 
Greek column may be found in the following lines from ‘‘Al 
Aaraaf,’’ in which he questions the 

Spirit! that dwellest where 
In the deep sky 


The terrible and fair 
In beauty vie. 


To Victor Hugo Poe was the prince of American litera- 
ture; to Charles Baudelaire he was the prince of all litera- 
tures. Were it not that the ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal’’ stamp Bau- 
delaire as one of the sweetest singers in the voluptuous choir 
of song that wells from France, we should feel that he made 
his translation of Poe to the lyre of Israfel ‘‘ the trembling, 
living wire of those unusual strings.”’ 

Gautier says that Baudelaire ‘translated Poe’s works 
with an identification of style and thought so exact that they 
seem original works rather than translations.’’ In his hands 
Poe’s poetic principles became a living and molding force in 
French verse. It is related of him that shortly before his 
death he solemnly resolved to ‘‘ pray every morning to God, 
the Fountain of all strength and of all justice, to his father, 
to Mariette, and to Poe.”’ 

‘¢ Les Fleurs du Mal,’’ of Baudelaire, did not come out 
until 1857, twelve years after the complete edition of Poe’s 
poems. That Baudelaire is the source whence Swinburne 
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drew, in early life, his inspiration, may be easily seen in 
‘* Poems and Ballads,’’ which appeared in 1866. 

The following extract from one of Swinburne’s letters, 
under date of 1875, clearly shows the literary connection 
between Poe, Baudelaire, Swinburne, and Mallarmé: 
‘*And there [in France],’’ he says, ‘‘ the admirable transla- 
tion of his [Poe’s] prose works—by a fellow poet, whom 
also we have to lament before his time—is even now being 
perfected by a careful and exquisite version of his poems, 
with illustrations full of the subtle and tragic force of fancy 
which impelled and molded the original song; a double 
homage, due to the loyal and loving cooperation of one of 
the most remarkable younger poets, and one of the most 
powerful leading painters in France, M. Mallarmé and M. 
Manet;’’ and further he says that he would like to express 
his firm conviction that, ‘‘ widely as the fame of Poe has al- 
ready spread, and deeply as it is already rooted in Europe, 
it is even now growing wider and striking deeper as time 
advances.” 

Swinburne’s nature is not gnomic, but could it be that 
he built his phrase better than he knew? Poe’s principles 
have indeed struck deeper, and have become the ground- 
work of the synthetic art that stands resplendent in the 
ville des beaux arts and penetrates, with its refulgent rays, 
either side of the Atlantic. Within the temple, both Mal- 
larmé and Manet occupy a fitting place and, in conjunction 
with the mellow cadence of siren music, through the exalta- 
tion of their finely wrought souls, have helped to shape the 
program of this school. 

To discuss the merits of these poets is not the purpose of 
this paper. To do that, at the present moment, one needs 
to have the courage born of madness or of despair. We 
shall never be able, collectively, to see the just proportions 
of the school until a poet-artist enters the lists in its behalf, 
with the critical acumen of a Wincklemann, who reproduced 
in himself and reader the sensuous equilibrium of the 
Greek, in order to make the individual work of classic art 
possible. And when we confront that thought squarely, the 
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hopelessness is almost seen! There have been many poet- 
critics, but artist-critics neither thrive nor survive. Not 
their limitations, but ours, make, at present, their efforts in 
the field of criticism futile—I use the word with its larger 
interpretation. 

As poet, or artist, however, members of the school have 
been examined according to the canons of their respective 
arts, and have been given what must be more than transi- 
tory fame. Wagner, Berlioz, Whistler, Rossetti, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Verlaine! Who will question their right to 
Parnassus? It is true that, as in all schools, the ass mas- 
querades in lion’s garb, and we are thankful, even to the 
boorish critic, when he exposes both dupe and duplicity. 

In music we are not so likely to err. The soul of the 
creation seems to be able to speak to us so directly there, 
that, unless we allow ourselves to be caught in the meshes 
of convention, we can interpret immediately rhapsodic or 
developed theme. 

‘* Poetry and music seem unable to attain alone their 
ideal; it is only in common that they reach it,’’ says Morice. 
‘* What we love in Bach, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, 
de Chavannes, Carriére, Verlaine, Burne-Jones is the ideal 
under different conditions.’’ ‘‘Again,’’ he says, ‘‘ if music 
inspires us more profoundly and more generally than paint- 
ing, it is because the former is at the same time more re- 
moved and yet more intimate, nearer the ‘ origin de la fin 
des sentiments;’ it is ever an appeal toward the unknown, 
the mysterious, an expansion of the soul.’’ How much it 
all seems an echo of the following from Poe: ‘*A poem, in 
my opinion,”’ he says, ‘‘ is opposed to a work of science by 
having, for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth; to 
romance by having for its object an indefinite instead of a 
definite pleasure, being a poem only so far as this object is 
obtained; romance presenting perceptible images with defi- 
nite, poetry with indefinite sensations, to which end music 
is an essential, since the comprehension of sweet sound 
is our most indefinite conception. Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry; music, without the idea, 
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is simply music; the idea, without the music, is prose, from 
its very definitiveness.”’ 

I do not mean to assert that all this is new with Poe. As 
we turn the pages of the world’s literary progress, we catch 
both theme and exemplification in the various modern litera- 
tures. If, however, we can detect a continuity since the 
advent of his genius, our thesis may demand respectful con- 
sideration. 

Through enlightenment and humanity, the war of nations 
may become a bloody fiction, but miscegenation will never 
be able to put an end to the battle of the books. Deeper 
than the intellect and more potent than the will, there lies 
buried within us all the temperament of the individual. The 
Romanticist asserts its existence through profession and the 
Classicist through denial. Many have been the shades and 
tints given to this struggle. The tocsin of the party in one 
period became its shibboleth in a subsequent one. Through 
it all, however, we are able to catalogue our man or period 
according to certain general principles, axiomatic in their 
application. 

There is a certain theory that the value of a piece of art 
is to be determined by the laws of light and shadow. Indi- 
vidual and national temperament may be viewed equally as 
well from the standpoint of chiaroscuro. By magnifying 
the light and shadow proportions you have the greater or 
lesser Classicist or Romanticist. The true proportions are 
destroyed as much by a refined and subtle intellect as by an 
exaggerated emotion. We may prefer the placid repose of 
the polished verse of the Pope-Boileau-Gottsched school to 
the soul-haunting morbidezza of that of de Musset-Byron- 
Leopardi, but true art is not to be found at either extreme. 

In order to see clearly Poe’s position, a rapid review of 
that national current whence he in part derived, and which, 
in conjunction with him, has colored the poetics of to-day, 
will not be untimely at this point. As a subjective race, the 
German has always been of Romantic temperament. To 
Shakspere, Milton, Richardson, Ossian, the Germans 
turned for consolation when, with the hope of national con- 
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tinuity destroyed by the deadly Thirty Years’ War, the literary 
autocrat tried to foist on them the pungent, epigrammatic 
Voltaire. The Ziirich school, writing after English models, 
would have won the day against Gottsched and Leipzig, | 
even if Lessing, one of the keenest critics that ever lived, : 


had not stormed and gained Berlin. Thus the creative 
genius of Goethe, inspired by Hamann and Herder, found 
itself untrammeled and a public made receptive to its utter- 
ance. 

Mysticism will always tinge the philosophy of a subjective 
race and symbolize itself in its poetry. Poetry will then 
become as Boyesen says, ‘‘ the vague, ethereal, and impal- 
pable essence, which impresses the senses, not through the 
grosser faculty of understanding but according to some 
mysterious law appealing directly to the deepest emotions 
of the heart.”’ 

The weird, supernal beauty of the Romantic School in 
Germany was conceived at the fount of philosophy. The 
sovereign ego of Fichte became the supreme will of the poet 
that annuls all rules and proclaims his right to absolute self- | 
government. Wrapped within the gloom of the Goth, like | 
Siegfried in his Tarnkappe, he threw off the clutches of the 
Illuminati that stifled his emotions, and gave himself up to | 
the naive feelings of primitive culture. As Georg Brandes 
says, ‘‘the Romanticists wanted to feel the knight’s enthu- 
siasm and the monk’s ecstasy; to rave poetically, dream 
melodiously, bathe in moonshine, mystically feel the spirits 
of the air fluttering in the milky wave.” 

The romantic mood is well unfolded for us here: the dis- 
enfranchised imagination and love of beauty; the dim, vague, i 
mysterious aspiration that seeks to actualize the beauties of 
haunting memories. With the exception of Tieck and pos- 
sibly Novalis, the school worked through philosophy. The 
first number of their official organ, the A‘heneum, proclaims 
that the purpose of the school was to ‘‘ concentrate rays of ) 
culture in one focus, and to reestablish the eternal synthesis 1 
of poetry and philosophy.’’ As a natural consequence, the 
garment in which the spiritual seeks to clothe itself became I 
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irregularly seamed with the threads of allegory. Schleier- 
macher’s subjectivity sought its ideals in religious rapture, 
which Friedrich Schlegel called ‘‘the animating universal 
soul of culture.””’ The Mariencult drew a number of them 
to the bosom of Holy Church. This may have been 
with Wackenroder, as suggested by Boyesen, from purely 
artistic motives, but with Novalis it was the worship of lov- 
ing adoration. The companionship of women that is sought 
by all men of poetic qualities of mind leads them in their de- 
mand for the female ideal of Divinity to Madonna-worship. 
One finds loving evidence of this in Villon, Novalis, de 
Musset, Rossetti, Poe, and Verlaine. This phase of the 
German school directly influenced that of France through 
Chateaubriand’s ‘* Génie du Christianisme.”’ 

There is another phase, however, which worked upon the 
form as well as the spirit of the poem, the indirect influence 
of which, through Victor Hugo, may be as strong upon 
France as that of Poe working directly through Baudelaire. 
Tieck was its high priest, and in his dithyrambic utterances 
we catch the first note of that long sound-wave, wedding 
melody to verse, which, from the low, dull monotone of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Christabel’’ and ‘Ancient Mariner,’’ through 
the shriek and howl of Hugo’s ‘* Les Orientales’’ and ‘* Les 
Voix Intérieures,’’ to the unutterably sweet, sensuous move- 
ment of Riickert’s ghazels, characterizes the verse of the 
century. At first it is but the gentle moan and toss of Frau 
Musica as she awakens from her long sleep; from which, 
contrary to that of Barbarossa within the Kyfhauserberg, 
she has been set free by that bird of ill-starred fate, Poe’s 
‘*Raven.’’ Garbed with gown of richest Oriental hues, wov- 
en from the imagery suggested by the revival of Persian and 
Arabic verse, she has once more taken her seat aloft, and 
directs the music of the heavenly spheres: 


The blessed damosel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
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Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


“]T wish that he were come to me— 
For he will come,” she said. 
“And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself lying so, 
The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each pause 
Or some new thing to know.” 


Tieck, with the lyric impulse common to his race, felt that 
music must have existed before spoken language, and pro- 
claimed that poetry, if it were to appeal to the deepest emo- 
tions, to those ‘* anonymous feelings’’ that well up within us 
all at times, should follow the beat of tuneful rhythm. Mu- 
sic, as inarticulate harmony, can alone satisfy that exalted 
poetic sentiment which is incapable of expression and too 
fleeting for words. In making sense secondary to sound, 
Wackenroder’s dithyrambs became doctrinal. But how 
great the gulf between his ‘‘ charming of the ear through 
the caressing concord of sounds’’ and the inspired technic 
of Swinburne, Poe, or Verlaine, building its harmony from 
the union of discords! 

Mr. Stedman, speaking of Swinburne, says: ‘‘ The first 
emotion of one who studies even his immature work is that 
of wonder at the freedom and richness of his diction, the 
susurrus of his rhythm, his unconscious alliterations, the 
endless change of his syllabic harmonies, resulting in the al- 
ternate softness and strength, height and fall, riotous or chas- 
tened music, of his affluent verse. How does he produce it? 
Who taught him all the hidden springs of melody?’”’ 

To answer that question would demand more time than 
the occasion of this paper affords. One can only hope to 


hint at the influence which our American poet may have had 


in the birth of this mighty son of song. We might quote at 


random from Swinburne’s vast golden treasury of song to 
11 
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prove the statement of our chaste and scholarly American 
critic. The initial passage of ‘‘ By the North Sea” sug- 
gests itself: 


A land that is lonelier than ruin; 
A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 
Wan waste where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 
But of marsh blossoms fruitless as free; 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea. 


In the ballad and roundel, in which repetend and refrain 
play so great a part in the poetic effect, Swinburne is un- 
doubtedly the master in recent verse. One has but to recall 
his ** Ballad of Dreamland ”’ in this connection. 

Now this use of the repetend, which is the very soul of 
music, the rhythmic, staccatolike beat of the monotone, is 
what gives value to Poe’s poetry and may be said to charac- 
terize his verse. As a parallel to the ballad just mentioned 
runs the haunting burden of ‘‘ Fell on the upturned faces of 
these roses,’ which flits above and tremulously touches, 
not to interrupt but to heighten the sustention of the thought, 
in the poem ** To Helen.’’ This is easily seen in one of the 
quaintest bits from Poe’s weird music, ‘* Ulalume.”’ 

Poe, through his conscious art, attained an almost perfect 
mastery in this infinite variation of rime. It was not orig- 
inal with him, being as old as the echo from the hill; in 
his hands, however, it became a studied scheme in metrics. 
And his consummate use and amplification of what has 
since become a metrical canon more subtle and potent than 
any law of prosody compels us to refer to 42m for its begin- 
ning in modern poetics, instead of to the poet of English 
ballad measures. 

The wealth of Moorish allusions in Poe’s poems suggests 
a possible acquaintance with the revival of Orientalia which 
began about 1810 and culminated in Riickert’s ghazels, and 
in Goethe’s ‘‘ Westéstlicher Divan.’’ Between the two lat- 
ter and Poe, however, there is one marked diversity in treat- 
ment. With the two former, as well as with Hugo, the repe- 
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tition is used at more or less regular intervals throughout the 
poem, and becomes, in a long poem, somewhat fatiguing to 
the reader; but with Poe, occurring as it does irregularly 
and in poems of uneven strophic structure, it serves to quick- 
en the attention of the reader. 

The revival of ballad forms and the renascence of Pro- 
vencal amatory poems made possible the adoption and per- 
fect use of the Persian and Arabic verse scheme. Goethe 
was particularly receptive. His ‘‘Nachtgesang,’’ which was 
written in 1803, has the third verse of each strophe paralleled 
by the initial one of each subsequent strophe. I quote the 
second and third strophes of this poem in the original, since 
the striking sound effects would be entirely destroyed by an 
inadequate translation: 

Bei meinem Saitenspiele 
Segnet der Sterne Heer 

Die ewigen Gefiihle; 
Schlafe! was willst du mehr? 
Die ewigen Gefiihle 

Heben mich, hoch und hehr, 
Aus irdischem Gewiihle; 
Schlafe! was willst du mehr? 

The charm of this interlinked repetition, however, reached, 
in the almost faultless technic of Riickert, a degree con- 
siderably beyond that of Goethe, melodious as his verse may 
be. Bayard Taylor says of the former’s poems that * their 
melody is of that subtle delicate quality which excites a 
musician’s fancy, suggesting the tunes to which the words 
should be wedded.’’ The sweep of Wagner’s operas, in 
which the music merely serves to interpret the meaning of 
the words, cannot but make us feel that we have before us 
the roseate dawn of the new era in verse. 


Gott geleite die armen traurigen Kranken heim! 
Gott geleite die miiden irren Gedanken heim! 

Gott verleihe dir einen Stab der Geduld, mein Herz! 
Miider Wanderer! un am Stab zu wanken heim. 


The caressing movement of the verse in this ghazel of Riic- 
kert is so simple here as to seem almost artless. How full 
and rich it stands in contrast to the insipidity and poverty of 
most of Mangan’s translations! The eagerness to make a 
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ad point, which is so often displayed by the impulsive critic, 
it coupled with the desire to show that Poe, the foe of plagia- 
\ q rism, had been himself beset by this deadly sin of literature, 
| / led to the belief that Poe had borrowed from Mangan his 

use of repetition. The folly of it all was seen when it was 
discovered that Poe’s death preceded the original edition of 
Mangan’s poems by ten years. 

There have been many attempts to read into the different 
periods of Poe’s life various influences; but, as we have 
! seen, they seldom become tangible to truth. In his temper- 
ament, he has genetic kinship with a number of poets of the 
a past, who stand with him as stadia in the thread of weird 
{ | and mysterious thought that runs through the human race. 
MY There is a certain musical quality of his verse, however, that 

i} is new with him. If it were not so significant in the poems 
il of his youth, one would certainly have a tenable thesis in 
Hl | the direct or indirect influence of Riickert through Hugo. 
The latter’s Arabic verse is not so exquisitely polished as 
| that of the German Harira, but it has that pleading quality 
} which gives *‘ le ton’”’ to all his poetry. It is like the ever- 
| | repeated plaintive request of the artless child at play—you 


| may momentarily refuse to heed, but it unconsciously holds 
aa and fascinates you. This is not so discernible in ‘Les 
HY Djinns’’ of Victor Hugo, but the curious reader may strike 
ay in this poem a remarkable parallel with ‘‘ The Bells’’ of Poe. 
| | With Gautier, perhaps, began decorative poetry. In him 
| 


al we have the convergence of the various streams that, as in 
a case of Riickert, only hint at the possibility of such a syn- 
thesis, or, as with Poe, show an almost tantamount skill. 
That Gautier derived from Riickert can be easily seen from 
the following lines of ‘‘ Ce que disent les Hirondelles:”’ 


1 Je comprends tout ce qu’ elles disent, 
ii |} Car le poéte est un oiseau; 

Mais, captif, ses élans se brisent 
Contre un invisible réseau! 


| 

|| | Des ailes! des ailes! des ailes! 
Wat 


i Comme dans le chant de Riickert, 
| Pour voler, la-bas avec elles 
HH : Au soleil d’or, au printemps vert. 
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It is more than passingly difficult to show that in Poe we 
have the conscious originator of this movement which has 
developed to such an extent that some of the votaries are 
said to possess the skill whereby they may use their lan- 
guage as an instrument on which to play Hungarian rhapso- 
dies; we can only hope at this writing to emphasize his 
connection with it. The influence of Tieck, Goethe, Riick- 
ert on the movement through Hugo and Gautier has been 
seen; Swinburne and Gautier, both of whom derived from 
Charles Baudelaire, made it possible for Verlaine to sing as 
the essential principle of poetics: 

De la musique avant toute chose 
Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. 

In France the immortality and universality of Poe’s lyric- 
al genius was so projected by Charles Baudelaire that there 
has not yet been even momentary obscurantism. Poe 
could not have appealed to Baudelaire save through the 
Celtic quality of his verse. That is why, perhaps, Tenny- 
son, the ethereal nature of whose early poems caught Poe’s 
fancy, has had but little influence on this movement. Ten- 
nyson had not learned ‘‘that there was nothing left for 
poetry but to be the glowing forge of words; ”’ in fact, prior 
to the English pre-Raphaelites the island saw but little native 
poetry written for pure delight in sensuous sound. It was 
then that they first saw that a poem to express the inarticu- 
late must have tone values. There are subtle flashes of this, 
however, in Byron’s ‘* Stanzas for Music,’’ Keats’s ** Hype- 
rion,’’ and Shelley’s *‘ Skylark.’’ In the ode on a Grecian 
Urn we read: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

Keats bared his soul when he cried for a ‘* life of sensa- 
tions rather than thoughts;’’ but it was, after all, with him, 
only the poetic impulse, that, now and then, gave utterance 
to this ‘* soul in flight.’’ With Poe it was that and some- 
thing more; it was poetic principle. ‘It is in music,’’ he 
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says, ‘* that the soul attains the end for which, when inspired 
by the poetic sentiment, it struggles. . There can 
be but little doubt that in the union of poetry with music we 
shall find the widest field for poetic development.’’ Music 
dominates Poe’s poetry as does painting that of the earlier 
Romanticists. The blend of the two has given that consum- 
mate art which is the aspiration of recent poetics. 

I would not say that Poe has influenced the movement 
only through the music of his syllables. Quite the contrary. 
He may be called an impressionist in the same sense as 
Maxime Maufra, a painter of thoughts, feelings, emotions. 
In his poems are found poetic values true to the laws of 
light and shadow. It is no mere coincidence that makes 
Poe the poet of the Valisnerian lotus, the worshiper of ‘‘ thy 
most lovely purple perfume, Zante! Isola d’ oro! Fior 
di Levante!’’ His highly polished verse, pregnant with the 
dull luster of the intaglio and the sparkle of the cameo, 
stands prismatically resplendent in its garb of suggestive 
hues, at the beginning of the picture-painting age in which 
the purple shadings are the interpreter of the spiritual life. 
We fail to understand the purpose of his poetic work, how- 
ever, if we give undue prominence to the color side. It is 
unquestionably the tone quality of his verse that made possi- 
ble the new notation of Swinburne and Verlaine. This is 
nowhere more evident than in the poem of his earliest youth, 
‘*Al Aaraaf, which contains at once the fullest and thinnest 
utterance of his muse, but which withal stands a monument 
to precocious genius: 


Sound loves to revel in a summer night; 
Witness the murmur of the gray twilight. 


Young flowers were whispering in melody 
To happy flowers that night, and tree to tree; 
Fountains were gushing music as they fell 
In many a starlit grove, or moonlit dell; 

In the presence of many similar passages one catches a 
new pipe in the erstwhile poetic orchestration; which, tinged 
with the weird voice of the sweeping seraphim, is yet dain- 
tier than the sprightly Ariel of the ballad. 

GLEN L. SwiGGeETT. 
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THE FICTION OF PROSPER MERIMEE. 


Prosper MERIMEE is a novelist whose place in the evolu- 
tion of fiction it is difficult to fix, and therefore peculiarly 
interesting to study. It is customary, and not unjust, to re- 
gard him as the successor of Stendhal, but he had in him 
elements of closer relation to George Sand and others that 
suggest Balzac, while perhaps, after all, he will be found 
more closely allied to Flaubert than to any of his early con- 
temporaries. He became intimate with Stendhal in his 
youth, about 1823, and they shared in many sympathies 
and antipathies, especially in a contempt for the ethics of 
the bourgeoisie, which Mérimée expressed with an irony keen- 
er than Stendhal’s and lighter than Flaubert’s. The three 
were alike in their objectivity, and all excelled, though in 
different ways, in psychologic analysis. But in their roman- 
tic pessimism Mérimée and Flaubert part company with 
Stendhal, who never wholly threw off the rationalistic op- 
timism of the eighteenth century, while Mérimée’s cruel 
irony is more impassively indifferent than Flaubert’s, hav- 
ing, as Lanson observes, little trace of the eighteenth centu- 
ry save in the audacious crudity and dry skepticism of his 
thought. With George Sand he shares the power of pic- 
turesque description, but he is too cynical to share her 
buoyancy. He has the somberness of Balzac, unrelieved 
by the latter’s idealism; and he has Stendhal’s morbid 
dread of being the dupe of his emotions, which in him 
showed itself in what none of these other four possessed— 
a high-bred, aristocratic, polished impassivity in his social 
bearing, and a corresponding pellucid but cold correct- 
ness in his style, where art hides art even more effectively 
than in Flaubert. His indifference goes so far as to sup- 
press studiously all appearance of interest in his own work. 
He represents the most highly wrought of his novels as the 
accidental result of some experience of travel, and in one 
case, the ‘* Chronicle of Charles IX.,’’ anticipates the author 
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of the ‘* Lady or the Tiger’’ with the suggestion that the 
reader shall choose whichever denouement may suit his fan- 
cy. Until the rise of Flaubert he was the best, almost the 
only, representative in France of the strictly objective school 
|| in fiction. It is here that his peculiar service lies. 

fil Mérimée was a Parisian, born in 1803, and living just long 
| enough to witness the bloody setting of the imperial sun, 
| which had lighted the last two decades of his life with a 
i} | sympathy that was both political and personal. Of his early 


life we know little more than that his family was well to do, 
and had on his mother’s side a strain of English blood to 
i which his countrymen were wont to attribute a certain auster- 
ity in his manners. He was educated for the bar and entered 
the civil service, but was sufficiently in touch with the liter- 
| ary currents of his time to be among the first to achieve no- 
| toriety in the romantic manner with a pretended translation 
| from the Spanish, ‘‘ Le Théatre de Clara Gazul,”’ published 
hh | in 1825, and ** La Guzla,’’ a volume of pretended translations 
from the Illyrian, in 1827. Neither of these belong direct- 
ly to our subject, yet both are characteristic of the man. He 
| understood the creed of romanticism perfectly, he could say 
| its shibboleth with faultless correctness, but he was very 
\ | skeptical of the value of his accomplishment. As he tells us 
ae in a witty preface to ‘‘ La Guzla,’’ written in 1840, the creed 
ef | of his fellow romanticists of +827 was ‘‘ no salvation without 
wi local color. We meant by ‘local color’ what they called 
di manners in the seventeenth century, but we were very proud 
ia of our word, and we thought we had imagined both the 
a name and the thing.’’ He would have liked to visit some 
strange country with his friend Ampere, and as they had no 
Wig money, the idea came to them to write their travels in ad- 
| vance and use the money to see whether they had made any 
mistakes. Mérimée was to take the literary side. He read 
a volume of travels, another of statistics, learned a few 
words of Slavonic, and wrote in a fortnight a collection of 
ballads, alleged translations that deceived the scholars of 
England, Germany, and Russia. ‘I could boast,’’ he 
concludes, ‘**that I had attained ‘local color;’ but the 
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process was so simple, so easy, that I began to doubt the 
merit of it.’’ 

The year following ‘‘La Guzla’’ saw Mérimée’s first 
work in dramatic fiction, ‘‘ La Jacquerie”’ (1828), interest- 
ing chiefly because it showed at the outset all the qualities, 
except polish of diction, that were to mark his work to the 
close. These were an astonishing command of language, 
a remarkable power of conveying to the reader the spirit of 
a distant age and foreign scene—in this case the medieval 
France of the peasant war (1358), a predilection for scenes 
of terror and blood, and the peculiarly cruel vein of irony 
already noticed. 

But in the next year (1829) ‘* La Jacquerie’’ was surpassed 
in all its qualities by ‘‘ Le Chronique du Reégne de Charles 
IX.,’” whose central scene is the massacre of St. Barthole- 
mew, which to him seems to illustrate the observation that all 
morality is relative, and suggests that ‘‘ the decadence of 
energetic passion has been to the gain of tranquillity and, 
perhaps, of happiness.’’ The story is told with great verve, 
and is full of adventure, of murder and blood; but there is 
shrewd historical analysis also, with picturesque scenes of 
bygone manners. The irony that runs through all Méri- 
mée’s fiction concentrates here its brightest flashes in the 
sermon of Pére Lubin, and its most mordant bitterness in 
the spiritual brawl of priest and parson over the bed of the 
dying Voltairean Mergy, while the novel ends noncha- 
lantly with a request to the reader to finish the story as 
best suits his fancy. Asa whole, ‘‘ Le Chronique”’ is a well- 
told story, but it lacks the stylistic finish and the intensity of 
the short stories of this same year. In the evolution of fic- 
tion its place is with ‘* La Jacquerie”’ in the brief and bril- 
liant series of French historical novels, inspired by Walter 
Scott, inaugurated by Vigny’s ‘‘ Cing-Mars,’’ and drowned 
in the flood of Dumas’ fiction. 

Mérimée now began to write short stories for the ‘*‘ Revue 
de Paris’’ and the ** Révue des Deux Mondes,”’ and continued 
the latter relation for twelve years. The stories of 1829 and 
1830, with two exceptions first published after his death, were 
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Wt gathered in 1833 in ‘* Mosaique;’’ in the same year appeared 
| | also a longer story, ‘‘ La Double Méprise.’’ Several volumes 
of history and travel followed, and Mérimée’s next contribu- 
Wig tion to fiction was ‘‘ Colomba’’ (1840), which was followed 
Lig by ‘“*Carmen”’ in 1847, and by another collection of tales in 
Ht 1852. The posthumously printed ‘*Dernieres Nouvelles”’ 
i” complete his work in this field. The stories occupy, as now 
| arranged, six volumes: 1. Carmen, Arsene Guillot, l’ Abbé 
fit Aubain, La Dame de Pique, Les Bohemiens, Le Hussard 
(the last three translations from Pushkin, with extracts from 
Nicolas Gogol). 2. Chronique du Régne de Charles IX. 
3- Colomba, la Vénus d’Ille, Les Ames du Purgatoire. 4. 
aa | La Double Méprise (with La Guzla). 5. Derniéres 
i] | Nouvelles: Lokis, il Viccolo di Madama Lucrezia, La — 
i] Chambre Bleue, Djoumane, Le Coup de Pistolet (trans- 
i | lated from Pushkin), Federigo, les Sorcitres Espagnoles. 
ait 6. Mosaique, Matéo Falcone, La Vision de Charles XI., 
L’Enlevement de la Rédoute, Tamango, La Perle de 
| Toléde, La Partie de Tric-Trac, Le Vase Etrusque. 
A | The close of 1830 showed Mérimée in possession of all his 
at powers as a writer of fiction. In the preceding year he had 
: i q written ‘‘ Federigo’’ (1829), a Neapolitan legend that would 
if ] | be utterly blasphemous if it were not so naively childish and 
{ so curious in its intermingling of classic mythology with the 
teaching of the Roman Church. He had also written ‘|’ En- 
lévement de la Redoute’’ (1829), a story from Napoleon’s 
a} Russian campaign that, as Mr. Pater says, takes us in ten pages 
Hl | close up to the cannon’s mouth, with a restrained concision 
i] that makes it almost a perfect model of the short story. 
| H | | And if here his style reaches the climax of his powers, in 
** Matéo Falcone (1829) his irony reaches the utmost pitch 
He | of its cruelty. Here is a man who has murdered his rival in 
it love and yet has so Corsican a feeling of honor that he kills 
his son, a boy of ten, for failing in hospitality to a criminal, 
leaving the reader to conclude that, when civilization is 
stripped off, all moral action is the result of prejudice and of 
fatality. And yet one hesitates to accord *‘ Matéo Falcone ”’ 
the supreme touch of pessimistic irony when one reads the 
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ghastly story of Tamango (1829), the slave-selling negro 
chief, and the slaver captain Ledoux, who insisted that on his 
ship, the ‘* Hope,’’ ‘* one must show humanity and leave a 
negro at least five feet by two to enjoy himself during a six 
weeks’ passage, for after all the blacks are men like the 
whites.”’ This genial trader who varnished his fetters is 
massacred with his crew by the kidnapped Tamango; and 
the negroes, masters of a craft that they can neither sail nor 
steer, die the cannibal victims of drink, of one another, and 
of starvation; all but their chief, whom irony reserves to work 
for the English Government on the fortifications of Jamaica 
till fever releases him from this ‘‘ liberty at six cents a day.”’ 
Perhaps more bestial horror has never been crowded into 
so little room or recounted with such cold precision as in 
this story. 

The work of 1829 was completed by the less-significant 
semihistorical ** Vision of Charles XI.,’’ and, by a little imita- 
tion from the Spanish in rhythmic prose, ‘* La Perle de To- 
léde.’’? Then, 1830, that annus mirabilis of French litera- 
ture, brought ‘* Le Vase Etrusque’’ and La Partie de Tric- 
Trac. To this year belongs also the ‘* Spanish Witches” 
where the superstitious shrewdness of the Valencian peas- 
antry is most cleverly and romantically shown, though it is 
perhaps hardly equal in art to the other work of 1830. 

In Le Vase Etrusque,’’ a story less well constructed than is 
usual with Mérimée, love and then jealousy seize on the else 
calm and clear mind of Saint-Clair and lead him with an in- 
exorable fatality to destruction. In his proud nature, inclined 
to retrospect, ambitious, distraught, opinionated, and re- 
served, there seem many traits of Mérimée’s self. The same 
fatalism of crime impels the gambler to fraud in ‘* La Partie 
de Tric-Trac.’’ ‘* When I swindled that Dutchman I 
thought only of winning twenty-five napoleons. I did not 
think of Gabrielle. That is why I despise myself,’’ says 
Lieutenant Roger, who was else, we are told, loyal and 
brave. And so generally in the stories that make up ‘* Mosai- 
que ’’ we have tragic terror but not tragic pity, the freest 
development of passion, such as Stendhal had sought, 
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with an even greater affectation of indifference and moral 
negation. 
vig Always to some extent an enemy of the conventional, Mér- 
Ht ¥ | imée was perhaps least so in ‘*‘ La Double Méprise (1833), 
which seems rather in the manner of Bourget or of Prévost, 
a bit of pathological psychology. It is the story of the un- 
| happy marriage of Julie and the Marquis de Chaverny, 
iil whose coarse humor grates on the nerves of his wife, as ap- 
ih! pears in several admirable domestic scenes. Chateaufort, a 
| young officer, tries to profit by her humor, but she feels no 
| affinity for him. Then her love’s complement appears, 
Darcy, in whom it is said Mérimée sought to paint himself, 
| with a little vanity of vice, as he had done perhaps also in 
the Saint-Clair of ‘*‘ Le Vase Etrusque.’’ To him her soul is 
drawn like a boat sucked into a whirlpool. In vain does he 
reveal himself in unfavorable lights, as in the cleverly inter- 
posed episode of a rescued Turkish slave. She yields, she 
i hardly knows how or why, to his cynical and cold fascina- 
a tion, and then in her moral revulsion works herself into a 
an fever of which she dies. ‘* Write to him,’’ she bids her 
| nurse as she lapses from consciousness, ‘‘ write to him that 
he does not know me; that I do not know him.’’ That is 
the double misunderstanding.’’ And yet, concludes the 
| 
| 


author, ‘* These two hearts that misunderstood were perhaps 
made for one another.”’ 
‘** Les Ames du Purgatoire ’’ (1834), is a development of the 

legend of Don Juan de Maraiia, the incarnation of materialis- 
| tic will trampling for his lusts on the honor of women, the 
ay lives of men, and the love of God, and then converted by a 
Wad terrifying vision and turning his strong will toward furious 
I | penitence, as unspiritual at the last as at the first. And be- 
aa side him is the enigmatic figure of Dona Theresa, who loves, 
H ] like Chiméne, her father’s murderer, and, though herself 
i a professed nun, consents, as though compelled, to escape 
| with her lover and dies of disappointment as she would have 
{ died of the realization of her hope. Here, too, love is a 
tragic fatality, respecting neither law nor life. 
| 


A more exquisite work of art is ‘‘ La Vénus d’Ille (1837), 
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drawn from a medieval Latin legend contained in the chron- 
icle of Herman Corner. This Venus is an ancient statue 
of Venus turbulenta, in which the artist has impersonated 
malicious absence of all sympathy and the irony of cruel 
disdain. On her bronze finger a youth on his marriage day 
places in sport his betrothal ring, and at night she comes to 
claim his body and soul, to press him to death in her metal 
arms, herself a symbol of imperious passion. The story is 


old in its outline, but in the beauty of its setting and in the * 


skill with which from an opening of gross and even humor- 
ous commonplace it evolves and maintains an atmosphere of 
terror it is unsurpassed. First the scene, the weird slopes 
of the Pyrenees and the plain of Toulouse below, with its 
relics of an irrepressible paganism contrasting with the sor- 
did materialism or the bourgeois comfort of its inhabitants; 
then the old goddess exhumed to be witness of the new 
feast, the insult to her divinity, her anger, her vengeance, 
and the strange veil of mystery that the author has thrown 
over the whole—give to the supernatural the illusion of reality. 

‘*Colomba’”’ followed *‘ La Vénus d’ Ille’’ in 1840. Since 
1835 Mérimée had been much occupied with notes of arche- 
ological travel, in the course of which he had spent two 
months in Corsica, and had published a volume of his im- 
pressions. Corsica is also the scene of ‘* Colomba,”’ in 
whose two hundred pages there is probably more exotic life 
than in any work of the French language, unless it be 
‘*Le Mariage de Loti.’”” The book is still, what it was 
from the beginning, by far the most popular work of its 
author, and, whether true or false in its local color, it 
certainly produces the illusion of reality. To the strange 
life, material and moral, of the Corsican maguts we are in- 
troduced by an artistic prelude that brings to the island 
Col. Nevil and his daughter Lydia, an Englishman and 
an English girl, treated conventionally but with ironic hu- 
mor and possibly with more justice than English critics have 
liked to admit; for Mérimée knew England, and his English 
are never grotesque caricatures of 7anglais waterproof et 
mackintosh, like the jumping-jacks of Gautier’s fancy. On 
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the boat with the Nevils is Orso, an officer, Corsican by 
birth but now apparently wholly French in spirit, in whom 
Lydia shows a frank and quite English interest. The party 
reach Ajaccio, and we get the external local color while still 
moving in the conventional world of social ideas. But pres- 
ently this exotic calm is disturbed by the advent of Orso’s 
sister Colomba, a true Corsican nature strangely mixed of 
charm and savagery. She is beautiful, graceful, cunning, 
unscrupulous, devoted, morbidly revengeful, and winsomely . 
loving. The psychic purpose of the story is to show how 
this native ferment will plant itself in Orso’s heart and per- 
meate his blood, transforming him, to his own surprise, into 
the hero of a vendetta; for Colomba thinks that the Bar- 
ricini have wronged her father, who is dead, and with 
that fierce family pride that is the dominant passion of the 
Corsican, she looks to her brother for vengeance and nurses 
with almost diabolical malignity the old spirit. The psycho- 
logic touches here are so firm, the graduation in the notes 
so perfect, that we find ourselves accepting as natural the 
life and modes of thought of the bandit Brandolaccio, or of 
feuds that divide communities in fiercest hate and intrude 
themselves even into the chants improvised at the burials of 
the dead. ‘‘I must have the hand that fired, the eye that 
aimed, and the mind that conceived the deed,”’ she sang, and 
did not rest till the sons were dead, and the father a senile 
idiot, shrinking in terror from her reminder of her trium- 
phant vengeance. When Orso has killed the brothers who 
had fired on him from ambush, it seems to us as natural for 
a bandit to ask pardon for regretting the victims of so fine 
a shot as it is for the Colonel to desire a coroner’s inquest; 
as natural for the little bandit girl to announce their deaths 
by the sign of the cross as for the Englishman first with his 
sense of law to have wished the double-barrelled gun he had 
given Orso at the bottom of the sea, and then with his own 
viking blood stirred to add, ‘‘ Brave fellow! I’m glad he had 
it.’” Indeed, when the tale is over and Orso is taking leave 
of the freebooters to return to civilization with his English 
bride, Castriconi seems half right when he says: ‘ Believe 
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me, Mr. Orso, nothing’s comparable to a bandit’s life .. . 
if only one is better armed and more sensible than Don 
Quixote.”’ 

Sainte-Beuve compares Colomba to Electra urging Ores- 
tes to avenge the death of Agamemnon. Her joy in con- 
quering her brother’s mind to serve her passion seems to 
him classic in a truer sense than that of Racine. Yet the 
story is the most cheerful, indeed, the only cheerful book of 
Mérimée. We pass through murder, but we come to mar- 
riage-bells, and the irony is less persistently sardonic. His 
pessimistic fancy habitually seeks escape from present con- 
ditions by creating a world of fiercer primordial passions, 
but he has never treated conventional society with such ge- 
nial persiflage as in *‘Colomba.”’ 

This gentler tone characterizes also Mérimée’s next story, 
‘‘Arsene Guillot ’’ (1844), a bit of tender pathos standing 
quite alone in his fiction. The central figure hereis a frail girl 
who, on her mother’s death and the desertion of lovers, at- 
tempts suicide and dies after an illness of the shock and of 
consumption. During her illness she is cared for by the 
pious Madame de Piennes, who had become interested in her 
through a meeting at a church whither she had gone to burn 
a candle before the image of St. Roch, for her mother had 
told her that this celestial patron, if placated, would surely 
provide her with a human one. Both women have former- 
ly enjoyed the affection, platonic or material, of Max, who 
meets Madame de Piennes by Arséne’s bedside and is, as it 
were, united to her by Arséne’s dying words. Thinking 
her dead, the pitying Max exclaimed: ‘*‘ What happiness 
had she in this world?’ All at once, as though reani- 
mated at his voice, she opened her eyes and murmured, * I 
have loved;’’ and while of course, as the author remarks, he 
has said nothing to authorize rash judgments, he has said 
that on Arséne’s tombstone might be traced in a lady’s hand 
the words: ‘* Poor Arséne, pray for us.’’ This is certainly 
pathetic, but perhaps hardly ‘‘ ethically acceptable.’ ' 


1Mr. Pater so pronounced it. Fortnightly Review, December, 1890, p. 
662. 
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The irony with which this tale is interpenetrated is direct- 
ed partly against the tendency to think ill or even cruelly of 
the socially or morally unfortunate, and partly against the un- 

va necessary torture of the feelings inflicted by well-intentioned 
ue but canting piety. The little story is full of lines that cling like 
iT |! barbed arrows. At the opening we read of the aristocratic 
an who ‘‘ buy the permission to pray to God apart from the 
rest of the faithful.’’ The cynicism of the doctor is untrans- 

| | latable, but among the motives of Madame de Piennes’ in- 
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1) terest we are expressly told to reckon ‘: that sentiment of 
WR curiosity that many virtuous women feel to make the ac- 


ih | quaintance of a woman of another sort.’’ To say that hell is 
iy paved with good intentions or with women’s tongues comes 


| 1 | | with Mérimée to the same thing, ‘‘ for women, I think, al- 
ways mean well.’’ Such passages, with the candle of St. 
i | | Roch and the denouement, will suggest an ethical tone that 
hh | seems perhaps less commendable than that of ‘* Colomba’”’ 
fi BI or of ‘* Carmen,’’ while in its art the story yields to neither. 
| The reader feels more at ease with Mérimée’s morality, and 
ai more disposed to enjoy his art, when the scene is foreign to 
i | our time or mode of thought, and as, to speak of master- 
i | pieces only, ‘*Colomba’”’ is more satisfactory than the ‘* Vénus 
ani d’Ille ’’ so ** Carmen’”’ (1845) is a more unalloyed literary 
feast than Arsene Guillot.”” The posthumously published 
ui | **Viccolo di Madama Lucrezia,’’ of 1846, also does well to 
Hy i! place in a foreign country its tragic intensity of passion and 
Hk Bi spice of diablerie, though here the author, affecting an indif- 
iB ference that suggests Stendhal, has shown us too much of the 
ay machinery of his method to preserve the artistic illusion. 


| In ** Carmen there is something of the same affectation. 
|} q | The story is introduced by the way, as an incident in the 
Wh researches of an antiquarian; and when it is over, the author 


tit goes on as though there were no climax, with some erudite 
remarks on the gypsies and their language. This tale, thus 
} indifferently offered is, however, the capital presentment of 
if Mérimée’s determinist morality. It is, as Sainte-Beuve has 

| ingeniously remarked, the ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ”’ of our cen- 


| | Hy | tury. The satanic power of love, the fatality that drags a 
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generous man from folly to vice, from vice to crime, from 
crime to murder and execution, has seldom received so con- 
cise and terrible a presentation. As in ‘*Colomba,’’ we are 
introduced gradually to a life and morality so strange that it 
might else remain unreal, and even with this precaution, 
while José Navarro, the soldier, smuggler, highwayman, 
and murderer,' is made acceptable to our imagination, there 
is more of the inexplicably demoniacal in Carmencita, 
the fascinating and savage Delilah, Gipsy cigar-girl and 
smugglers’ spy, than there was in the Corsican maid. Once 
under her spell, he obeys because he must. His struggles to 
free himself involve him the more. At last, made frantic by 
her alternations of tender affection and faithlessness, swayed 
perhaps in his weakened will by her grim prophecy, ‘* I first, 
then you,’’ and hoping to the last that she will beg for 
mercy, he kills her and surrenders himself to certain execu- 
tion, still doubting in his prison cell whether she were a poor 
misguided child or a demon, but knowing that she had de- 
stroyed him, body and soul. 

Of that dainty bit of irony ‘‘l’Abbé Aubain’”’ (1846), 
Mérimée’s only story in letters, it may suffice to state the 
situation. A lady living in the country to restore her for- 
tune by economy grows intimate with a young abbé, and 
finds him so sympathetic that she imagines him in love with 
her and so secures him a promotion that implies a re- 
moval, which he shrewdly or naively attributes to her con- 
scious or unconscious love for him. Much of the interest of the 
story lies in the food for psychological speculation that its 
incompleteness affords. This, too, is a phase of literary af- 
fectation, but one that is easily pardoned. 

It was apparently about the time of ‘*]’Abbé Aubain’”’ 
that Mérimée became interested in the Russian novelists 
Pushkin and Gogol. On the latter he wrote an article (1851), 
with translations of scenes from two stories; and from the 
former he rendered four tales, which though they bear the 


'Compare with this character Mérimée’s account of the bandit José Ma- 
ria in his “ Lettre de Madrid” of November, 1830. 
12 
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stamp of Mérimée’s individuality, interest us here only from 
the fact of his choice. The first, ‘* La Dame de Pique’’ 
(1849), is a weird bit of ghostly diablerie and gambling cul- 
minating in insanity. ‘* Les Bohémiens ”’ (1852) is a tale 
of savage love and jealous murder, recalling ‘* Carmen.’’ 
‘* Le Hussard’’ (1852) is a phantasmagoria of witchcraft in 
four pages, and finally ‘* Le Coup de Pistolet’’ (1856) shows 
the intense passions of a semicivilization in which admiration 
for skill and courage overcomes the deadliest hate. It seems 
then that, as was natural, Mérimée was attracted in others 
by the qualities that he himself possessed, by the intense, 
the exotic, and the exceptional. 

Of original stories Mérimée wrote but three after the publi- 
cation of the Nouvelles’ in 1852. These are La Cham- 
bre Bleue,’”! written in 1866; ‘* Lokis,’’ printed in 1869; and 
perhaps the posthumously published ‘* Djoumane,’’ though 
internal evidence would lead one to place this wild Algerian 
dream in the earlier and more romantic period, for though 
it opens with a clean-cut, realistic description of Gipsy 
snake-charmers it soon passes over into a weird fantastic 
vision of serpent caverns, oriental voluptuousness, and inhu- 
man horrors much more in the spirit of 1830 than of the 
second empire. ‘*La Chambre Bleue,’’ a mediocre piece 
of rather gruesome fooling in the manner of the last century, 
with more snickering in the irony than is usual in Mérimée, 
seems to reflect the influence of the imperial court and the 
evenings at Compiégne, but ‘* Lokis”’ carries us once more 
to the weird lands of crime and passion, interweaving the 
vampire and werwolf superstitions of the past with modern 
theories of heredity. Here a son, whose mother before his 
birth had lost her reason in a bear’s embrace, couples the 
nature of his noble ancestors with brute ferocity. The 
bears have an instinct that he shares their nature, and ghast- 
ly presentiments prepare us from the outset for the denoue- 
ment where, in excess of love, he sucks the life-blood of his 


1The MS. of this was presented to the Empress, found at the sack of the 
Tuileries, and then first printed in /’/ndependance Belge, September 7, 1871. 
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spouse and escapes to the beasts of the forest. The tale is 
treated with admirable restraint. There is the same artistic 
preparation here as in ‘*Carmen”’ and ‘* Colomba,”’ grad- 
ually leading up to the foreboding presage of the soothsay- 
ing snake-charmer in the Lithuanian forest morass that hur- 
ries the story to its dreadful close. 

But though the imagination be romantic, the style here and 
always is thoroughly realistic, and it is by this art that he 
succeeds in making Lokis,’’ ‘*Carmen,”’ or ‘* Colomba’’ 
seem to us as natural to their environment as gloves and 
evening dress to our own. Thus he fascinates us by the ex- 
traordinary at the same time that he evokes our sympathy by 
the appearance of reality. This tends to give a certain malig- 
nity to his ironical skepticism. It has been said that he 
‘* despised ’” men too much to have faith in their progress. 
We shall not look for moral inspiration to one who could say 
of a drama, ‘* The piece appears wearisome, although immor- 
al;’* nor can we look for intellectual inspiration to one who 
poses as a dilettante and is sure that to excel in any art 
‘*one must be a little déte.’” No doubt Mérimée toyed with 
morality and no doubt his fiction contributed to the weaken- 
ing of the will that characterized his generation. But as an 
artist his work has a refined distinction that is the more 
charming for its seeming lack of effort, hiding the most con- 
summate art of limpid harmony. His work appeals only 
to a refined taste and to that it will appeal always for its re- 
strained and delicate sense of proportion, so singularly lack- 
ing in his naturalistic successors. He is in the novel what 
Gautier is in poetry, the representative of art for art’s sake. 
His style has been compared to a sheet of glass through 
which all that he wishes to show appears clear and distinct, 
while the medium itself leaves at the first reading no sensa- 
tion. Yet if the critic concentrate his attention on this style, 
he will find that all in it has been subordinated to an esthetic 
purpose that produced its full effect of aristocratic daintiness 
and elegance, even while unrecognized. Among all French 
novelists he is preeminently the artist. B. W. WELLs. 


THE WAR-LYRICS OF ENGLAND. 


A steed! a steed of matchlesse speed, 
A sword of metal keene. 


I. 
BEOWULF TO BuRNs. 


| | THE earliest form of poetry, the poetry of a nation’s 
: | childhood, is the romantic. Then it is that the nation is 
aglow with triumph, with visions of dominion and glory. 


of valor; and to the clangor of these stirring hymns the 
hardy warriors rush yet more eagerly forward to battle. 
ay Thus sang Tyrtzus to the brave Peloponnesians; thus 
1 sang Simonides of Thermopyle; thus, in a later day, 
chanted the scdp at Salisbury plain; and thus, still later, 
aii the troubadours at Hastings. Often these scattered songs, 
HA or fragments of song, have been preserved from genera- 
wu tion to generation; have become embedded in the tales 
| i 1 growing up around some mythical or legendary hero; and 
wae have then, with these myths and legends, been woven by 
| ai some wonderful bard into one long great poem, which has 


— 


| | Its bards, fired by martial inspiration, burst forth into songs 
| 


become the national epic. Thus, it is believed, grew up the 
Ht ‘*Tliad;’’ thus, it is certain, grew up the later European 
aii epics. There is scarcely a great modern nation without 
! one. Spain has its ‘* Song of the Cid;’’ France, its ‘* Song 
hi of Roland;’’ Scandinavia, its ‘‘Eddas;’’ Germany, its 
wal ‘* Niebelungenlied;’’ while our own English race has the 
Wid most wonderful of the five, its ‘* Beowulf.’’ 

AW With epic poetry, however, it is not the purpose of our 
my essay to deal. We are to confine ourselves to a discussion, 
a eat not of war poetry in general, but of war poetry of the lyric 


type only. What that type is, what its nature and classifi- 
cations, will appear best in the course of the development of 
our subject; and to that end, it is our purpose to begin with 
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a historical account of the growth of this important constit- 
uent of our magnificent body of English poetry. 
Throughout the ‘* Beowulf’? occur many passages of a 

lyrical nature, whose relation to the whole poem, however, 
places them outside the scope of our discussion. The first 
purely lyrical war-poem that we know of in English is the 
fragment known as the ‘* Fight at Finnsburg;’’ which, with 
one of the war-poems and several elegies, constitutes the 
chief lyric product of the Anglo-Saxon period. The frag- 
ment is usually associated with ‘* Beowulf.’’ Although the 
work of another bard, it is probably of the same age, and is 
founded upon an incident related in the epic. Finn, King 
of Friesland and overlord of Jutland, entices into his power 
Hnaef, the brother of his own queen, Hildeburh. Then 
while Hnaef, with Hengest, his lieutenant, and sixty brave 
Danes, is asleep at night in the great hall, Finn surrounds it 
with the intention of slaughtering his entrapped guests. 
Hnaef, aroused from his slumbers by the shouts of the be- 
siegers, calls his comrades together and exhorts them to de- 
fiance of the assailants. 

But do ye awake now, men of war of mine, 

Have your hands a-ready, think on hero deeds. 

Fight ye in the front, be of fiery mood. 

. . Then did many a thegn 

Rise, begemmed with gold, girt him with his sword. 

A vivid and passionate description follows of the ‘‘ gleam 

of swords;”’ ‘‘ of the wail of deadly battle;’’ of how 

All the house-floor rang again; 

Till amid the fight headlong fell Garulf; 
of the ‘* good men many”’ that fell around him; of the 
‘* raven, swart and sallow brown, hovering over the corses.”’ 

Never heard I that more nobly sixty heroes brave 

Better bore themselves in the battle strife of men. 

Never since did swains of war better pay for sweetened mead 

Than his house carles then paid to Hnaef their due. 


Five of days they fought and there fell of them, 
Of his war men, none. 


There are only fifty lines to the fragment. The last few 
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record the death of Hnaef, who, dying, turns over his com- 
mand to Hengest. It is at this point that the legend is taken 
up by the epic, in which it forms the fourth episode—the 
story sung at the feast in Heorot after the slaying of the 
monster Grendel by Beowulf. 

The other great war-poem referred to is of a somewhat later 
period. The merit of this lyric, the ‘* Brunanburgh,’’ like 
that of the ‘‘ Fight at Finnsburg’’ and of the early elegies, 
is relative rather than absolute; it bears its high reputation 
rather by virtue of the fact that it is one of the few Anglo- 
Saxon poems now known to us than by virtue of any great 
intrinsic merit. Yet there are passages in this poem, as 
also in the others, so picturesque, so passionate, so utterly 
devoid of conventionality, that it may well be doubted 
whether any later English war poetry can in these qualities 
excel them. Certain it is, that in the power to convey im- 
pressions of horror, of gloom, of sepulchral dismalness, no 
poetry of our day can surpass these uncouth outbursts of 
our rude forefathers. Their portrayals of the battle-field 
after the fight—what a horrible sensation they produce! 

Behind them they left to have lust of the dead 
Him of the sallow coat, him the swart raven, 
Horny-nebbed fowl; and the ash-feathered one, 
White-tailed, the earn, to rejoice in the carrion, 


And the greedy war hawk, and that grizzled beast, 
Wolf of the weald. 


With these gloomy but wonderfully realistic impressions 
of old English heroism and scorn of death, we are left for a 
period of over six hundred years during which the martial 
element in lyric poetry is almost vanished. A few battle 
poems, it is true, occur even in that barren period, and bat- 
tle poems, too, of a merit far above mediocrity. But they 
are rather elegiac than triumphant; bewailing rather the 
loss of life and destruction of property than celebrating the 
glories of victory and the pride of death in battle. Sucha 
poem is the ‘* Ruined Burg,’’ which describes the ruins of 
some city, perhaps Bath, sacked by the invading Saxons. 
This event occurred in the sixth century. A century later, 
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the Saxon scép, standing amid the decay and desolation of 
the ruins, was moved to lament those who had suc- 
cumbed to the onslaught of his own fierce people. The 
poem has been unduly praised. It is very obscure in places, 
has many conventional touches, and is almost totally lacking 
in the true martial element. Nevertheless, it contains some 
passages of which no literature need be ashamed. 


All forworn are they, forlorn in death are they 


In a slaughter wide they fell, woful days of bale came on; 
Famine-death fortook fortitude from men; 

All their battle bulwarks bare foundations were. 
Crumbled is the castle keep.! 


In the same elegiac strain, and of about the same age, is 
a Welsh lyric which laments the ruin of the ‘‘ White Town,”’ 
supposed to be Uriconium. ‘The poem is not English, but 
it is connected with an English battle, and it affected, be- 
yond a doubt, with other Welsh poems, the English poetry 
of the period. It far surpasses the ‘‘ Ruined Burg”’ in lyr- 
ical beauty. 

The White Town in the Valley! 


Joyful its troop with the common spoil of battle; 
Its people are they not gone? 


The White Town between Tren and Trodwyd, 
More common was the broken shield 
Coming from battle than the evening ox. 


The White Town between Tren and Traval, 
More common was the blood 
On the surface of the grass than the plowed fallow. 


This disappearance of the martial element, with the cor- 
respondingly increasing prominence of the elegiac, is easily 
accounted for. England had been conquered from the 
Britain, and the Saxon was now lord of half the island. 
But with dominion come jealousy and avarice, and now 
East Saxon and West Saxon were arrayed against each 
other. Their strength was wasted amid internecine strug- 


1The extracts quoted above from the “ Fight at Finnsburg,” the “ Bru- 
nanburgh,” the “ Ruined Burg,” and the “Welsh Elegy,” are from the 
translations by Stopford A. Brooke. 
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gles; so that when a new generation of Vikings, knowing 
not the deeds of their Saxon brethren, came upon the scene, 
Saxon dominion succumbed before Danish prowess. Eng- 
land lay almost helpless at the foot of the Dane until the 
arm of Alfred restored it partly to its former conquerors. 

Such a period of strife is not conducive to poetic enthu- 
siasm. The scdp ceases to be a maker and turns simply 
chanter. Literary creativeness turns to new fields. Amid 
all the confusion of those dark times Christianity was intro- 
duced; and monasteries of faith and learning, like that of 
Jarrow, sprang up. Cedmon sang ‘ Paraphrases;’’ the 
runic acrostics of Cynewulf appeared in the ‘* Christ’’ and the 
**Elene;’’ English prose began in the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory’’ of Bede. The ravages of the Danes soon shattered 
even this unmartial literature, and from that eclipse until long 
after the death of Alfred ensued a most dreary period. 
The coming of the Normans struck once more a blow at 
everything Anglo-Saxon. At Hastings it was the ‘* Song of 
Roland’”’ that inspired the knights of the Conqueror to vic- 
tory. Ere another century had elapsed the language of the 
troubadours was mingling with the language of the scéps, 
and two centuries later the poet Chaucer established this 
Anglo-Saxon mixture as the literary dialect of England. 

Chaucer himself was not a lyrist. It remained for poets 
of a far inferior genius to sow the seeds of plants that were 
eventually to blossom into the odes of Collins, the songs of 
Burns, and the ‘Lyrical Ballads.’’ But rude as were 
these poems, they are far from being devoid of merit. They 
are full of a refreshing sprightliness, a touching simplicity, 
and a tender love for the beauties of nature. The meadows 
and the woodlands, the notes of the cuckoo, and the deeds of 
Robin Hood, these are the themes of these early songsters; 
and along with this enthusiasm came an inspiration of an- 
other sort. The two great Edwards were coming upon the 
scene, and England was beginning to taste of the glories of 
conquest. From this inspiration sprang one of the most in- 
teresting possessions of literature: the English ballad. 

For several centuries this was the prevailing form of Eng- 
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lish poetry. The diction and style of these ballads are sim- 
ple, direct, and unpretentious; for although rendered by 
changes which the language has undergone, chiefly in spell- 
ing, somewhat obscure to modern readers, they were easily 
intelligible to readers of that time. Their subjects were 
popular, and frequently the events they celebrated were still 
fresh in the minds of the people. It was a popular litera- 
ture, and it deserved its popularity. Even to this day no 
real lover of poetry can fail to be touched by the artless and 
unshakeable devotion of the ‘* Not-Browne Mayde’’ or by 
the ill-fated love of ‘* Sweet William’’ and ** Fair Mar- 
garet.”’ These, however, are romantic ballads; while it is 
our province to notice only the other type, the historic. 

Of this type of ballad the most remarkable are those of 
** Chevy-Chase ’’ and ‘* Otterbourne.’’ The former is the 
more famous. It was for generations a highly popular 
song, that stirred alike the soul of youth and age, of vil- 
lain and lord, of soldier and scholar. Sir Philip Sidney 
‘*never heard the olde sonye of Percy and Duglas, that he 
found not his heart moved more than with atrumpet;’’ Ben 
Jonson would rather have been the author of it alone than 
of all his own lyrics and dramas; and even Addison, in that 
conventional age of his, wrote an appreciative critique upon 
it in the SPectator. 

The date of the ballad is uncertain; it is hardly earlier 
than the accession of Henry VI., and hardly later than that 
of Elizabeth. The events it celebrates have no authority 
from history, but are founded upon traditionary accounts of 
some border struggle. It was a law of the marches, often 
renewed between the two nations, that neither party should 
hunt in the dominions of the other without leave from the 
lord of those domains. A violation of this compact con- 
veyed an insult, which insult, as a point of honor, had to be 
avenged. Such violations were frequent, so that there was 
almost a continual warfare going on between the fierce, 
proud marauders. Such a struggle it is that ‘‘ Chevy- 
Chase’”’ celebrates—a conflict between the rival houses of 
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Percy and Douglas. Lord Percy, in fulfilment of a vow to 
hunt for three days on the yonder side without leave of Lord 
Douglas, the warden of the marches, crossed the border and 
entered the Scottish domains. The Douglas, stung by the 


insult, determined to avenge it, and a bloody conflict was 
the result. 
This battell begane in Chyviat 
An owar before the none, 
And when even-song bell was rung 
The battell was nat half done. 


At length ‘‘the Duglas and the Persé met.’’ Fast and 
fiercely they fought, hand-to-hand, unwearied, and 


Ther-to the wear full fayne, 
Till the bloode owte of thear basnetes sprente, 
As ever did heel or rayne. 


“Holde thee, Persé,” sayd the Duglas, 
“And i’ faith I shall thee brynge 
Wher thowe shalt have a yerls wagis 

Of Jamy owre Scottish kynge. 


“Thowe shalt have thy ransom fre, 
I hyght thee here this thynge, 
For the manfullyste man yet art thowe, 
That ever I conqueryd in fielde fightynge. 


“Nay,” then sayd the Lord Persé, 
“I tolde it thee beforne, 

That I wolde never yeldye be 
To no man of a woman born.” 


With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 
Forth of a mightie wane (man), 
Hit hath strekene the yerle Duglas 
In at the brest bane. 
The Douglas dies and Percy is slain by ‘‘a suar spear of a 
mighty tree,”’ in the hands of a Scottish knight. With them 
fell, too, many of their brave followers. 
Of fifteen hondrith archers of Ynglonde 
Went away but fifti and three; 
Of twenty hondrith spearmen of Skotlonde, 
But even five and fifti. 
The ‘* Chevy-Chase ’’ which Addison criticized is a mod- 
ern version of the old ballad, which, though easier to read, 
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lacks the simple dignity of the original. What, for exam- 
ple, could be so simple and yet so impressive as the enumera- 
tion and description, in the old ballad of the slain? 
For Wetharryngton my harte was woe, 
That ever he slayne shulde be; 
For when both his leggis were hewn in to, 
Yet he kneeled and fought on hys knee. 
In the modernized version the same stanza reads thus ridic- 


ulously: 
- For Witherington needs must I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumpes; 
For when his leggs were smitten off, 
Yet he fought upon his stumpes. 


These ‘‘doleful dumpes’’ were a product of the period 


just prior to the great Elizabethan outburst, when much of 
the English poetry then existing was in an analogous condi- 
tion. 

The ‘* Battle of Otte Sourne’’ was written earlier than 
‘*Chevy-Chase,”’ probably about the time of Richard II. 
or slightly after. It is founded upon a true historical inci- 
dent. This event occurred in the year 1388; the result, like 
the battle of Chevy-Chase, of a border feud, in which, too, 
a Percy and a Douglas were the principals. This time, 
though, it is not the Percy who is the aggressor. James, 
Earl of Douglas, in command of an expedition gotten up by 
a number of Scottish nobles at the instigation of the Earl of 
Fife, a younger son of the aged and infirm King Robert, of 
Scotland, invaded England for the purpose of seeking re- 
prisal for injuries suffered at various times by the Scotch at 
the hands of the English. Richard II. was at the time en- 
gaged in a struggle with Parliament and his troublesome 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. The command of the 
English forces was therefore left to Henry Percy, surnamed 
‘* Hotspur,’’ the son of the Duke of Northumberland. Per- 
cy was victorious, and Douglas was slain. 

The Scottish version of this ballad—Scott has given one 
in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border—differs greatly from 
the English version. It is to the latter that we now 
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refer. Its merit is fully equal to that of ‘*‘ Chevy-Chase; ”’ 
its form renders it, too, somewhat obscure to mod- 
ern readers; but it is fully worthy of whatever praise it has 
received. Its directness of narration and simplicity of de- 
scription cannot fail to appeal to us—qualities by the imita- 
tion of which many of the puny bardlings of a later day 
would have profited. The opening stanza is illustrative: 
Yt feile abowght the Lamasse tyde, 
When husbonds wynn ther haye, 
The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd hym to ryde, 
In Englonde to take a praye. 
The passage describing the encounter of Percy and Doug- 
las is even more spirited than the similar passage in ‘‘ Chevy- 


Chase: ”’ 
They swapped together, whyll that they swette, 
Wyth swordes scharpe and longe; 
Ych on another so faste they beete, 
Tyll ther helmes cam in peyses down. 


The Percy was a man of strength, 
I tell yow in thys stounde, 

He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length, 
That he fell to the growynde. 


The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 
I tell yow in certayne; 
To the harte, he cowde hym smyte; 
Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 
Notice also these four lines, which ‘‘sayde Syr Harye Per- 
cy’’ to his men before the battle: 
Every man think on hys trewe love, 
And marke hym to the Trenite: 
For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not fle. 

How simple and yet how urgent, this bit of exhortation! 
What a pleasant intimation, too, in this trooper’s fair ‘* trewe 
love,’’ of the Rosalinds and Unas, the Imogens and Desde- 
monas, that were soon to render immortal the great Eliza- 
bethans. 

The age of Elizabeth is one of the greatest literary epochs 
in all history, ancient or modern. In English literature there 
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is only one other period at all comparable to it—the era of 
Burns, of Wordsworth and Coleridge, of Shelley and Keats. 
The former is the great dramatic period, the latter the great 
lyric. Spenser is a great lyrist, and Shakspere, in addi- 
tion to being the greatest of English dramatists, is a great 
lyrist; but their lyrics are of flowers and love, not of sabers 
and war. Of poetry on that theme the age is almost barren, 
though it is full of a soaring enthusiasm. The ‘‘Albion’s 
England,”’ a sort of history in verse, by William Warner, 
contains several martial passages not utterly devoid of merit; 
but they are narrative, not lyrical, and therefore not within 
the scope of our discussion. In the whole Elizabethan era 
there occurs but one war-lyric of high merit. That one 
lyric, however, ranks ‘among the greatest of all war-poems. 
It is the famous ‘** Ballad of Agincourt,”’ written in the year 
1620 by Michael Drayton. 

Even before this date a number of ballads had been writ- 
ten celebrating this same great victory. These ballads, like 
most of the early war-songs previously referred to, are rude 
in meter and homely in diction. The laureates of those ear- 
ly days knew little of art and had even less of genius; so 
that their productions cannot, in a fair critical estimate, be 
ranked at all high as poetry. They should not, however, be 
despised. Their enthusiasm of spirit and simplicity of style 
atone for many shortcomings. These early Agincourt bal- 
lads are not comparable to the early border ballads previous- 
ly discussed. Nevertheless, they are worthy of our notice, 
if for no other reason than that they are the direct ancestors 
of what one living critic of note calls, somewhat rashly, 
‘*the best war-song in a language.’’ One of them, with a 
Latin refrain, was set to music and became a highly popular 
song. Let us quote the first stanza, with the refrain: 


Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 

With grace and myyt of chivalry; 

The God for hym wrouyt marvelously, 

Wherefore Englonde may calle and cry 
Deo gratias: 

Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria. 
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Another, beginning 
Agincourt, Agincourt, 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
is in the very meter of Drayton’s ballad. 

Though Drayton’s poem should not be called the greatest 
war-song in the English language, it falls but little short of 
attaining that honor; it is certainly among the greatest of all 
war-poems. How far Tennyson’s great battle-song may be 
indebted to it will be touched on later. We shall now give 
merely a hasty glance at the poem in hand. Its charm is 
due to several qualities—qualities which characterize, more 
or less, all great battle-songs: a simplicity of diction, a di- 
rect and concise yet noble phraseology, and a power of 
effective alliteration. A single stanza will at once illustrate 
these qualities: 


Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell, 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lillies. 


The last line alone would have served our purpose amply. 
Its alliteration is perfect. Closely related to this power is 
another quality of Drayton’s genius—a quality later so won- 
derful in Chatterton’s verse—the power, or as the French 
call it, the science, of names. It is the ability to use proper 
names musically, suggestively, and picturesquely—exercised 
with especial felicity in this stanza: 

Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 

Still as they ran up; 
Suffolk his ax did ply 
Beaumont and Willoughby, 


Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


In another stanza occurs a little passage of seven words 
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that is not a whit less wonderful than the best passage in the 
Charge of the Light Brigade ’”’: 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 
And this two hundred years before Tennyson. 

One other battle-song of the period, known as ‘‘ Tyrrell’s 
Pass,’’ deserves passing notice. It is a really thrilling ac- 
count of the exploits of an Irish chieftain who succeeded, 
by a piece of brilliant strategy, in annihilating an. English 
force sent by Elizabeth. It is still well known to-day. 

A period of almost utter barrenness in martial literature of 
any kind or merit ensued. The day of the Rosalinds and 
Imogens was over, and in their stead had come a parlor full 
of artificial Celias and a study full of metaphysical Delias. 
Milton stands aloof, a solitary genius. He wrote lyrics of 
the highest order, but they are lyrics of the gentler emotions, 
not of war. Browne is merely a poet of the beauties of art 
and nature; Herrick, of gaiety and trivialities. The rest, 
until the era of Dryden, are in the main decidedly medio- 
cre poets, a few of whom still live, deservedly by virtue of 
a dozen beautiful songs—Suckling and Lovelace, by virtue 
of several each; Waller, if only by virtue of the gem begin- 
ning ‘* Go, lovely rose.’’ One of Lovelace’s, on ‘‘ Going to 
the Wars,’’ deserves passing notice here as being an ap- 
proach to the kind of poetry we are discussing. It belongs 
to a noble class of lyrics which celebrate duty and honor 
and bravery in the abstract, rather than war. A similar 
song, of a later day, is Collins’ **‘ How Sleep the Brave,”’ 
the sweetest lyric, perhaps, from Fletcher to Burns. 

In Dryden, in the ‘‘Annus Mirabilis,’’ we have an ap- 


proach to a war-lyric. The ‘*Attempt at Berghen,’’ as part 
of a long narrative poem, is worthy of its author; but that 
author was a man of too little emotion to write an inspired, 
inspiring battle-song. In Addison’s ‘‘ Campaign ’”’ occurs a 
similar passage on the battle of Blenheim. It is in the 
classic couplet, which immediately places it beyond the 
scope of our discussion; let us spare it with merely an in- 
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sinuation of its conventionality. Pope, the man of his age, is 
devoid of lyrical merit. Johnson never attempted a strictly 
lyric poem. Goldsmith might have written good lyric poetry, 
but we would not exchange the tendernesses and sorrows of 
the ** Deserted Village’’ for all that he might have done. 
It is in the Norse poems of Collins and Gray that we again 
have a glimpse of anything wild, and we must wait until 
the end of the century before we have another genuine bat- 
tle-song. Leo Logs. 
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THE DIARY OF A PAGAN. 


THE great sale of Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ even at 
the high price at which it is published, witnesses to the un- 
abated interest which the world takes in the exploration of 
the desolate regions of the pole. There is an intense fasci- 
nation in the thought of penetrating to a portion of our earth 
where no human being has ever been before; and, however 
great the labor and the cost, there is no reproach of waste if 
even a degree or two of latitude be added to man’s knowl- 
edge of the North. 

Nansen is entitled to the credit and the profit of his pene- 
tration to the highest latitudes ever reached by man, and 
both credit and profit have been bestowed with no grudging 
hand. He set out with a theory of an arctic drift current 
that was generally scouted by the scientific world. He 
proved his theory true by letting his vessel freeze up and then 
drifting where he expected to. He did not reach the pole, 
nor did he more than faintly hope to, but he drifted right 
across the polar basin higher up than any vessel had ever 
been before. Then in a sledge he pushed on to within 250 
miles of the pole. And he came back safe and sound with 
all his company, within the time he had allowed himself. 

The voyage of the ‘‘ Fram’’ settles many questions. First, 
it settles the hotly disputed question of an uninterrupted ice- 
drift from Siberia to Greenland, and renders it almost im- 
possible to believe any longer that there is any considerable 
body of land around the pole. In all probability the rugged 
ice plain which Nansen traversed in his sledge extends over 
the pole itself. It proves the profound depth of these polar 
waters beneath their covering of ice, no bottom having been 
found at 2,000 fathoms (nearly 3% miles) at many points 
along the passage. It proves the possibility of constructing 
a vessel so stout that it can resist the enormous grinding 
pressure of the jamming and packing ice. It proves the 
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possibility of so equipping an expedition that none shall suf- 
fer from scurvy or indeed any other disease, or shall even 
experience hardship or serious discomfort, during a three 
years’ sojourn in the arctic regions. The expedition was a 
brilliant scientific success. It brought back a great mass of 
observations of every conceivable geographical and hydro- 
graphical and meteorological sort, that it will take a long 
time yet to arrange and tabulate and draw positive conclu- 
sions from. 

But, apart from its scientific interest, the record of three 
years of the life of thirteen men wholly isolated from the 
rest of the race must have a deep human interest too. It 
was within Dr. Nansen’s choice to make his book little else 
than a narrative of the vessel’s progress and his scientific 
observations. But the diary which is contained in the two 
portly and handsome volumes of the Messrs. Harper is much 
more than this. It takes us into the inner life of the chief 
of the expedition, and lays bare his hopes and fears, his 
longings and disappointments. And as such it is a very 
curious study. It is the diary of a modern scientific pagan. 

Dr. Nansen has no real system of philosophy. So far as 
he approaches any system, a collection of his reflections and 
meditations would set forth a sort of vague, shallow pessi- 
mism. There is no word in all his confidences to indicate 
that anything partaking in the least of the nature of a ‘‘ rea- 
sonable religious hope’’ finds any place in his breast. Any 
belief in Christianity he has long ago cast away. He is not 
even a theist. The emotions that sublime scenes rouse in 
even the savage nature are not wanting in him, and they 
struggle for utterance in his diary sometimes, struggle with 
indefiniteness of thought and feebleness of expression. But 
the strange thing is that in a mind essentially simple, in a 
nature unsophisticated, there should be no trace of a feeling 
of a personal God or suggestion of a personal faith. 

The first volume is very much padded. It is the record 
of a long, uneventful drift in the ice. Comfort and luxury 
reign on board and the stern wildness of the storm-swept, 
frozen plain without. With the greatest variety and abun- 
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dance of food, with electric lights and books and cards and 
cigars and games, the time dragged slowly along, and the 
chief topic of interest was what they would have for dinner. 
Here and there, all through the first volume come pages of 
melancholy yearnings after the absolute and the infinite, and 
reflections upon the vanity of human wishes, interspersed 
with bills of fare printed in full. ‘*I look into the future 
and feel as if it does not much matter to me whether I get 
home this year or next.’’ ‘Shall I try a few pages of 
Schopenhauer? No, I will go to bed’’—a wise decision. 
‘*And as to immortality, happiness is all we want, and that 
is not to be had here.’”’ ‘*And even if we perish, what 
will it matter in the endless cycles of eternity ?’’—which is 
a sort of grandiloquent way of saying it will be all the same 
in a thousand years. 

‘*T can scarcely make myself out, but who can fath- 
om the depths of the human mind? We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of.’’ The objection is to printing such 
stuff. Through six hundred pages these fragmentary philos- 
ophizings in melancholy vein dispute rank in point of fre- 
quency with lists of canned food. ‘* Man’s life is nothing 
but a succession of moods, half memory and half hope.’’ 
‘* Yesterday’s dinner, hashed fish, canned rabbit with po- 
tatoes and French beans, stewed bilberries and cranberries 
with milk.’’ The whyness of the wherefore and ‘ baked 
toad-in-the-hole.’’ Incoherent yearnings and ‘ Ringnes 
bock beer.’’ ‘* The years are passing here and what do 
they bring? nothing but dust, dry dust.’’ ‘‘ Every one 
had eaten so much dinner that supper had to be skipped al- 
together.”’ 

Added to his absence of religion is a strong leaning toward 
superstition. ‘* We are the tools of powers beyond us, we 
are born under lucky or unlucky stars.’’ When they have 
passed Cape Chelyuskin, the most northerly point of the 
old world, he writes, ‘* Only one star was to be seen. Was it 
my star? I could not help sitting watching it.’’ On his 
daughter’s birthday he sees her star and counts it a lucky 
day, and another star is the ‘* home-star.’”’ What a strange 
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jumble it is—no God to guide the universe, yet a great bla- 
zing sun hundreds of millions of miles away controlling the 
life of an individual human being. 

When he is contemplating leaving the vessel on his mem- 
orable sledge journey he fortifies himself with declarations 
of the might of human will. ‘I shall come back, I know 
it. I have strength enough for the task,’’ and then ‘ Be 
thou true unto death and thou shalt inherit the crown of 
life.” Was the Apocalypse ever so abused? Then he 
quotes Carlyle: ‘‘A man shall and must be valiant, he must 
march forward and quit himself like a man, trusting imper- 
turbably in the appointment and choice of the Upper Pow- 
ers.”’ ‘*I have not, it is true, any Upper Powers.’’ One 
can imagine how the sage of Chelsea would deal with his 
self-sufficient admirer, if indeed the sage of Chelsea ever 
wrote the words quoted. W. S. Gilbert could furnish a 
more appropriate quotation than either St. John the Divine 


or Carlyle. 
Come, mighty Must, 
Inevitable Shall, 
In thee I trust 
Time weaves my coronal. 


That comes nearer expressing the Nansen philosophy than 
any other lines in English. 

The real interest of the book begins with the only real 
peril and difficulty of the whole enterprise, and that is the 
sledge journey of Dr. Nansen and Lieut. Johansen, which 
we reach when we are well along in the second volume. 
They left the vessel on the 14th of March with two canoes 
fastened upon sledges drawn by twenty-six dogs and loaded 
with provisions for three months, to push as far north as 
possible, to reach the pole if it might be. But it might not. 
The photographs of the ice over which they had to travel 
give a better explanation of why they got no farther than 
any words can. They found themselves amidst ice floes 
that had frozen and thawed, and drifted and packed, and 
split and jammed, and superimposed themselves year after 
year for countless winters and summers. Hills and valleys 
and ridges and moraines, gulleys and lanes and hummocks 
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and pressure-mounds, rubble and slush and ‘“ chaos of ice 
blocks stretching as far as the horizon,’’ this is what they 
had to traverse, and all the time there was the infinitely dis- 
couraging certainty that they were drifting south with the 
whole ice-field, as well as traveling north upon it. 

So after a twenty-four days’ fight they turned back in lati- 
tude 86° 13’ and made south, right across the track on which 
the Fram was to drift some months later, for the nearest 
known land, Kaiser Franz Josef Land, four hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

Dog after dog had to be sacrificed to the revolting neces- 
sity of feeding the others. ‘‘ When the first dog was dis- 
membered and given to the others many of them went sup- 
perless to bed in preference to touching the meat. But as 
the days went by and they became more worn out they 
learned to appreciate dog’s flesh. . . . It was neces- 
sary; we turned our eyes away and hardened ourselves.”’ 
Not until the 24th of July did they see the land they had so 
long expected to reach. Only two dogs were left, and each 
sledge had a man and a dog harnessed to it, dragging 
wearily the lessened load. 

While Nansen is bravely struggling these long months 
with the tremendous difficulties and dangers of the situation, 
while he is enduring uncomplainingly the ‘‘ inconceivable 
toil’’ of pushing and dragging the sledge over ice-fields that 
look in the photograph like a stone-quarry after a dynamite 
blast, while he is slowly and painfully laboring now through 
fresh snow knee-deep, now through treacherous new ice 
that gives way at every step, scrambling as best he may 
over hill and dale, up and down, over block after block, and 
ridge after ridge, with deep clefts in between,’’ and still 
conscientiously making and recording his scientific observa- 
tions, one rises to an almost unqualified admiration of the 
man. There is no whining, no yearning; there are no stars 
of destiny, no infinite cycles, but simply a brave man strain- 
ing every nerve and faculty to accomplish a task almost be- 
yond man’s power. 

But as soon as land is reached and the hut is built and he 
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crawls into comfortable winter quarters, and has nothing to 
do but sleep, and is full of bear’s meat and walrus blubber, 
then he resumes his morbid melancholy and apostrophizes 
the universe thus. ‘‘O starlit night, thou art wonderfully 
beautiful! But dost thou not lend our spirit too mighty 
wings, greater than we can control? Couldst thou but 
solve the riddle of existence! We feel ourselves the center 
of the universe, and struggle for life, for immortality, while 
thy silent splendor proclaims: ‘At the command of the 
Eternal you came into existence on a paltry planet as dimin- 
utive links in the endless chain of transformations; at an- 
other command you will be wiped out again,’’’ and so on. 
One would so much rather hear more about the fox that 
stole his registering thermometer than all this ‘‘ cosmic 
emotion.’? One would so much rather hear more of his en- 
counters with bears and the strange family habits of his wal- 
rus herds. 

They keep Christmas, he and that silent, faithful com- 
panion of his of whom we seem to know so little—they keep 
Christmas as on board the ‘‘ Fram’”’ Christmas and Easter and 
Whitsuntide all the holidays and festivals were kept, with 
much thinking about absent dear ones and such feasting as 
circumstances allowed, but with not the slightest suggestion 
of even the knowledge of what the day means. They keep 
Christmas as a modern Jew keeps it. 

And when on the resumption of the journey in the spring, 
Nansen and Johansen most unexpectedly and happily hit 
upon Jackson’s expeditionary depot at Cape Flora, barely 
below the eighteenth parallel, and all toil and privation are 
over; when on Jackson’s vessel they beat out of Arctic wa- 
ters that summer and return to Norway, and scarce have 
reached their fatherland ere they learn that the ‘‘ Fram ”’ also 
has returned; when thus the whole undertaking makes a 
most successful conclusion with never a loss or misadven- 
ture of any kind to throw a shadow of regret over the re- 
union—why, there is much mutual congratulation, much 
proud rejoicing—and that is all. They might have been 
Norse voyagers in the fleet of Eric the Red for all of Chris- 
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tian praise rendered. As no lips utter recorded Christe 
eleison on the whole voyage, so no Ze Deum acclaims its 
glad end. They leave without a word of prayer, and return 
without a word of thanks. 

One cannot think that all the crew were thus minded, 
though for any word Nansen writes they were, save indeed 
for this isolated incident, that one of the sailors—his name 
was Amundsen—hated playing-cards and called them ‘* the 
Devil’s book.’’ That little piece of bald Puritanism is posi- 
tively refreshing amidst the utter blank irreligion of a 
pagan’s diary. Hupson Stuck. 


| 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER” 
AS PROPHECY. 


I. Tue ALLEGORY. 


Ir ever a great poet set about his work with a deliberate 
religious purpose, Coleridge is that man. He believed a 
new and happier age had begun. His studies in the great 
philosophic systems of Germany, then new to the world, 
equipped him, he thought, for the task of reconciling 
science, political liberty, and the ‘** Truth in Christ.’”’ He 
had, as he tells us in his glorious ode entitled ‘‘ Dejection,”’ 
the *‘ Fancy’’ that made him ‘‘ dreams of happiness”’ out of 
‘*‘all misfortunes;’’ and the ‘‘shaping spirit of Imagina- 
tion’’ that could give living utterance to subtlest thought 
and feeling—utterance whereby they obtained a new digni- 
ty and a new power. Only when this ‘“ spirit’’ deserted 
him (for cause) did he turn to mere ‘‘ abstruse research,”’ 
the poet dying into critic, expounder of philosophy, and 
theologian. 

It is, of course, as the poet of the ** Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner ’”’ that he is most renowned. Had he written noth- 
ing else, he would not have been born in vain. Not merely 
as a stirring ballad, nor for its picturesque qualities, the 
skilful handling of the supernatural it evinces, does the 
average reader prize the famous *‘ Rime.’’ Somehow he 
feels so much ‘‘ more is meant than meets the ear”’ or even 
the mental eye. No doubt he loves it most for the light, 
mysterious play as of heavenly fingers over the secret keys 
of his soul, so that unheard music thrills his being through 
and through. 

An allegory it is, but an essentially poetic one, and as such 
irreducible to plain prose. The poet has always to choose, 
when attempting to convey abstract thought in concrete 
form, as for instance, in a narrative, between two evils, that 
which seems to him least. Either his tale will not be forci- 
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ble, faithful, plausible enough, as such to interest the read- 
er, save as a vehicle for doctrines that gain his assent; or 
the doctrine will be forced to recede from the foreground 
and, now and then, be wholly lost to the sight even of the 
keenest eye. The charm of the ‘* Faéry Queene’’ is just 
this: that Una, Sir Guyon, Britomart, and all Spenser’s oth- 
er delightful figures, are no mere personifications; that oft- 
en he himself forgets their sense and the sense of their do- 
ings and sufferings to take a tale-teller’s delight in them and 
their adventures. Hence, while in Milton’s words, ‘‘ more 
is meant than meets the ear,’’ it is not always so. At times 
the story is meaningless—story, and nothing more. When 
it becomes again significant, our joy in the ‘‘sense’’ is the 
keener for its brief absence. Allegory, then, rather gains 
by discreet introduction of meaningless details. For the 
very reason that they are meaningless, they appear to be full 
of meaning too deep and wonderful for words. The inex- 
pressible, elusive is suggested. The reader is ‘‘ teased out 
of thought,’’ as by Keats’s ** Grecian Urn,’’ and set to mu- 
sing for himself. This is surely legitimate poets’ charlatan- 
ry. At times, to be sure, it has been somewhat maliciously 
practised, as by the great and shrewd Goethe, who was not 
above tempting over-ingenious readers to discover marvelous 
senses in his occasional flashes of deliberate nonsense. And 
may it not perhaps be true that even our serious Browning 
set a cunning snare for ultrazealous interpreters now and 
then out of sheer mischievous delight in watching them sink 
up to their pensive, hand-supported chins in the quagmire of 
their own profundity. 

A mechanical exegesis of the poem—line by line—would 
then deservedly expose a critic to ridicule. For surely nev- 
er was allegory more artistically fashioned by its poet to sat- 
isfy first and foremost the demands made of a thrilling tale. 
Its message is like the perfume of a flower, invisible to the 
eye that delights in the color and form, and quite unneces- 
sary, so to speak. The beauty suffices that sense. There 
are no frost-bitten petal edges that have to seek for an excuse 
in the perfume. The perfume is absolutely over and above 
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the perfect pleasure of the eye, a free gift to another, more 
intimate sense. It is to the spirit, rather than to the intel- 
lect, that the doctrine of the ‘‘ Rime”’ is addressed. But 
surely it will gain for us every way if we acquaint ourselves 
with the philosophy and theology of the poet, constituting, 
so to speak, the atmosphere in which bloomed this perfect, 
rare-scented, sevenfold flower of a ballad. 

Skilfully, the whole weird tale of wondrous incident 
and experience is told, so that the closing lines leave one in 
doubt: 


A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 


Perhaps after the astounding relation, you think, do you, 
that the wedding-guest slept? Such a tale, so told, under 
the glittering eye of such a teller, could well be expected to 
scare sleep away for one night at least from the weariest 
eyelids in the world. But then, it may have been all a 
dream—that walk with two friends to the wedding-feast, 
that weird arrest by the seaman, that spell-bound hearing of 
his yarn—and then how natural would be his waking with 
the moral well digested, that made him a ‘‘wiser’’ man, 
and ‘*sadder’”’ only in the sense of not being able to deceive 
himself as hitherto with regard to what is really ‘love.”’ 
He had rightly thought ‘‘ love’ the best thing in the world. 
He had thought love was chiefly present at the romantic 
wedding-feast. Has he now no doubt that what is there is 
always—‘‘ love?’’ ¢hat divine love that is the most precious 
thing in the world? 

At all events, in the ‘* Rime,’’ the killing of the albatross 
in a mood of recklessness, for the mere display of skill, 
brought on the mariner a curse. The Polar Spirit, whose 
bird it was, demanded the life of its slayer. The law of 
nature is: ‘*An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth!’’ His 
fellows openly disapproved of the deed. They were thus 
not guilty with the mariner, and the Polar Spirit could not 
punish him without punishing them; so the fair breeze went 
on blowing. 

But these men judged not of a deed as a deed; they did 
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not refer it to its motive, or half-conscious impulse, and con- 
demn it for that. For the mariner’s guilt as such they cared 
nothing. It was not the lack of love that allowed of his 
thoughtless cruelty, or his marksman’s vanity that outran 
his love, which shocked them. They did not judge of the 
bird-victim by its actual character, and pity its undeserved 
fate. So when their fears seemed vain—for the favorable 
wind kept blowing—they ceased to believe the bird one of 
good omen, in spite of its old friendliness, and ascribed to it 
the mists that now had cleared. They therefore congratu- 
lated the mariner, and his crime passed for a meritorious 
piece of prowess. So the Polar Spirit was free now to ex- 
act a penalty. All on board were alike guilty of a lack of 
‘*love,’’ and the mariner’s fellows, most of all, as was 
proved by the fact that he at least was ‘‘ plagued”’ from 
the start by fiends of remorse, whilst they—approvers of 
the deed if its issues only were fortunate—tried to fix the 
whole guilt on the remorseful doer as soon as the general 
punishment began. 

Death reaches them. The mariner falls to the lot of life-in- 
death. His remorse will make him a useful instrument of 
God, in spreading the true doctrine of ‘‘love.’’ His fel- 
lows could be of no service whatever. Could they be re- 
leased from danger, they would never pray to be ‘*shriven’”’ 
of any sin. The moral they would have carried away would 
have been: ‘‘If any one, by a loveless deed to God’s crea- 
tures brings wrath upon us (who, though quite as loveless, 
have abstained from actual deeds), let us hate him, and then 
our hatred will purchase us pardon of the God of love!”’ 

But the death of his fellows seems to the mariner himself 
an inexplicable mystery—an unjust doom visited on them for 
his own sin. He does not realize their guilt, greater even 
than his. He himself still thinks the reckless deed was his 
sin, not the lack of love. So to him they seem innocent. 
Their hatred, he had incurred, torments him. He sympathi- 
zes almost in their hatred of him. He hates his life, that is 
continued, when so many were stricken dead for his crime. 
And the continued life of the low creatures of the sea, his 
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only quick companions, now seems but another form of the 
same monstrous injustice. He would have them dead too, 
with himself, or his old shipmates alive and hale. 

But at last he looks up to the moon, and then to the quiet 
stars. An ecstasy of joy in their beauty comes over him. 
He looks down and sees these same sea creatures which in 
the bitterness of his insane remorse he had cursed. Their 
beauty, their happiness, dazzles him. He blesses them: 


A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


His sin had been an unconscious one. His atonement, too, 
was unconscious. The remorse had only deepened his lack 
of love into a general hatred of life. But God’s beauty stole 
over his spirit—emitted as divine light from all his creatures, 
stars and snakes alike—and the spell was lifted, the sin was 
blotted out, because the lovelessness whence it proceeded 
was neutralized by the new love. All that remained for him 
was such an expiation of his fault as should render the cure 
permanent; as should make indelible the impression pro- 
duced by that vision of universal beauty—namely, the new 
deep-saving obligation of love to all that lives—and render 
him a lifelong apostle of the doctrine; conscious of a ter- 
rible ‘‘woe is me”’ if he preach it not everywhere and al- 
ways to him that the Spirit should point out. 


Il. THe PuiLosopuy. 


Often among a poet’s works are found artistic failures, 
valuable only because they furnish the reader with a con- 
venient commentary on his artistic successes. The latter 
usually maintain proud—nay, haughty—-silence if cross- 
questioned as to the opinions of their author. A poet’s 
prose works are not half so reliable. Often the man and 
the poet differ considerably. But these unhappy children 
of the poet are, nevertheless, a poet’s children. They are 
brothers of his best offspring. In the case of Coleridge, 
Religious Musings ’’ and the Destiny of Nations’’ are 


poems from which lines may be culled which give definite 
expression to his spiritual philosophy, and a number of quo- 
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tations will now be made with a current comment. It is not 
the part of the present writer to criticize, but merely to in- 
terpret. 

What marks the higher man from the lower is chiefly a 
fuller development of what is nowadays termed the ** social 
sense.” Among the higher animals homes exist, monoga- 
mous lifelong relations of mates, and devoted care of the 
young. Villages of prairie-dogs or beavers, monarchical 
states and military republics among bees and ants, witness 
to this capacity for organization. With man alone does it 
bear spiritual fruits in a religious faith. 


The savage roams, 
Feeling himself, his own low self, the whole. 
—Religious Musings. 
If anything else enters into his notion of the ‘‘ whole,’’ it is 
the fear of fellow savage and the hope of plentiful game. 
Only after long experience of ever-enlarging horizons, as he 
climbs the great Mount of Vision, does he come to realize 


how 
’Tis the sublime in man, 


Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of ove wondrous whole. 
—feligious Musings. 

The thought of a universe dawns on him. The thought of 
a universal consciousness brings the full spiritual day. Law 
and order everywhere the condition of beauty; everywhere 
this law and order the evidence of one living Will! Man 
himself part of this universe! If he put himself, then, in the 
right attitude toward it, he becomes one with it. Asa hero’s 
deeds are appropriated by his proud people, so the moun- 
tains, the plains, the seas, the beasts, the flowers, the dews, 
the skies, the sun, moon, and stars become man’s very own. 

The savage roams, 

Feeling himself, Ais own low self, the whole, 

When he by sacred sympathy might make 

The whole ONESELF. —lb. 

This attitude of mind is called ‘‘sacred sympathy.’’ Why 

so? Actually (according to the philosophy of Coleridge), 
the unity of all things is the result of a Will holding them to- 
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gether, dwelling in each part as its life, and making out of 
them a larger whole, of which He is again the Life in a more 
intimate sense. But because men’s physical organs are sep- 
arately impressed by things each in turn, things seem not 
only distinct but separate entities. Here isa stone; there, a 
tree. Only after much experience do we learn that they are 
parts of one planet. Here is our earth; there in the heav- 
ens are Mars, Venus, and Saturn. Only after centuries of 
study have we learned that they are part of one solar system. 
Here is the sun; there is Sirius or Aldebaran. Only in the 
future will we understand how they constitute one stellar 
universe. Now we snow things are united. We utter our 
conviction whenever we use the word ‘‘ universe.’’ But we 
continue to perceive things separate. God makes them ée, 
in fact, one whole. We can make them affear to us as 
God makes them be. For this we must share the divine 
mood; we must be in ‘‘ sacred sympathy’’ with him; we 
must do in our little world of thoughts and feelings that cor- 
respond to the external things what He does with the things 
themselves: unify them, and impart to them of our one /ife. 
But from the great unity men’s minds are not excluded. 

As one body seems the aggregate 

Of atoms numberless, each organized, 

So by a strange and dim similitude 

Infinite myriads of self-conscious minds 


Are one all-consctous 
—Destiny of Nations. 


When the man has become sufficiently spiritual to hold a 
conception of this substantial unity of the soul with God, he 
becomes eager to realize the conception. He will not have 
it remain a barren piece of philosophic speculation. We are 
self-conscious. We only infer God. Why are we not as 
directly conscious of God as we are of ourselves? Because 
our eyes are impure? How shall we, then, purify them? 


The drowsed soul 
. . . Of its nobler nature ’gan to feel 
Dim recollections, and thence soared to hope; .. . 
From hope and firmer faith to perfect love 
Attracted and absorbed; and centered there, 
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God only to behold and know and feel, 
Till, by exclusive consciousness of God 

(All self-annihilated), i¢ shall make 
Gop its identity—Gop all in all, 
We and our Father one. —Religious Musings. 


This is but a poetical description of the old method com- 
mon to all the saints of the Catholic Church, that of devout ( 
meditation. Mystical systems differ in nomenclature; spe- 
cific methods differ also in details; but, directly or indirect- 
ly, all aim at denial as forgetfulness of self. Self stands out 
against self, mutually repellent forever. What is mine cannot 
be thine; what is thine must be mine. To affirm and remem- 
ber self (the opposite of self-denial or self-forgetfulness ) in- 
volves eternal warfare. How shall the self be denied effectu- 
ally or forgotten? Only by the affirmation and perpetual re- | 
membrance of One who includes both, who is me more truly 
than I am, and yet is as really my friend and my foe alike. 
The thought of my origin in God makes me wonder at my 
possibilities. I hope to be other than I am. I trust I shall 
indeed become all that I vaguely descry, and more. I love 
That whence I came, whither I go, and which upholds me 
now upon my way. I feel this God as my very sELF. Do 
I who believe myself a child of God dare call this man that 
I appear to be, myself? If I remember him, I deny him. ; 
Probably, however, I am so attracted and absorbed by the 
supreme beauty that I have utterly forgotten him. So the | Hy 

| 


old se/f-love has become sELF-love; the old selfishness, self- 
lessness—the love of all in ONE. 

What becomes of the sensible world to one so rapt in the 
vison of God? 


I deem symbolical. —Destiny of Nations. 


All that meet the bodily sense ' 


Far indeed is he from growing indifferent to it. He shall 
(Coleridge’s wish for his infant son) 


Wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds . 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores t 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
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Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great Universal Teacher! He shall mold 
Thy Spirit, and by giving make it ask. 
—Frost at Midnight. 

In a certain sense, to be sure, the mystic will despise all 
things. He will not, at all events, prize the sound of the 
eternal language more than its sense. He will never wish 
to rest in things. He will spurn them under foot, yet only 


because he is 


Treading . . . all visible things 
As steps that upward to the Father’s throne 
Lead— —Religious Musings. 


Should there come, however, a time when he can see, not 
feel, how beautiful they are, all the glorious things in earth 
and sky, will any diligent contemplation of their beauty 
make him once more ‘‘ feel’’ what he only ‘‘sees.’’ Sure- 
ly not. ‘Outward Forms ”’ cannot yield 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within.—/é. 
For, of a truth, ‘* we receive but what we give,’’ and to 


us at least 


In our life alone does nature live. 
—Dejection. 


If we are to behold God in nature, or aught of his glory, 


Oh, from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. —/b, 


This beautiful and beauty-making power may best be 
called ‘‘ joy,”’ ‘‘ life and life’s effluence.’’ 


We in ourselves rejoice.—/d. 


And this ‘joy ’’ the pure in heart have given to them of 
God, as a babe the milk from its mother. Of this inner 
** joy ’’ comes the power to see in nature a divine, continuous 
sacrament. For this ‘‘joy’’ itself is the witness of the 
Spirit, and reveals God in us and nature, and makes of all 
that is in turn a vehicle of our fervent worship— the prayer 
becoming visible to the eye as Mt. Blanc that cleaves with 
his peak of sunlit snows the heaven of heavens. 
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Ill. Tue Homiry. 


To many it may perhaps prove an unwelcome thought that 
a poem they have enjoyed merely as a poem should have 
anything to teach them. There are those who irreverently 
remark that the poets probably see no farther than their re- 
spective noses. If so, I fear some have noses that will con- 
siderably damage the classic profile of their poetic owners. 
Not a few give evidences of being exceptionally far-sighted. 
Things close at hand they do not see. Things at a great 
distance seem close at hand. They live in anticipated joys. 
In winter-time for them the trees are full-leaved, the bushes 
in blossom, the air shivering with song, and richly charged 
with manifold fragrance. Social conditions that the wildest 
theorist regards as possibly existing on the earth centuries 
hence are to the poet, if only he perceives their causes at 
work, already realized. We have the habit of estimating dis- 
tances by the relative distinctness of the objects fixed by the 
eye; what we see in detail we imagine near, what appears 
blurred and indefinite we suppose to be far off. Now the 
poet, as man, does what we all do in this matter. When, 
however, the poetic fury assails him, he becomes preternat- 
urally keen sighted. The indefinite defines itself, the vague 
stands out boldly, the neutral tints give birth to many brilliant 
colors; but his old habit of judging of distances remains in 
force, and so he cries, ‘* Behold! it is at hand! it is at the very 
doors!’’ And such has been always the custom of prophets, 
not that for rhetorical effect they eliminated the element of 
time, and deliberately represented processes as finished 
products, but that they themselves were ignorant of ‘ times 
and seasons.” 

Just because a poet is free to speak what he thinks, feels, 
and fancies, without any sense of obligation to his past self, 
to logic or structural consistency; because he is by common 
consent emancipated from the tyranny of premises, as one is: 
in dreams; just because no sane reader will call him to ac- 
count for every word, or expect him to define his terms and 
avoid equivocation, or explain away the difficulties he seems: 
to create in his progress; for these very reasons is he fitted 
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to promulgate difficult doctrines. We often know the truth 
before we can prove it; the facts are not all given, the prem- 
ises cannot even be framed, yet the conclusion is already 
certain. Should one appear as a witness to such ‘ trans- 
cendental truths ’’ in the garb and guise of a moral philoso- 
pher, we should undoubtedly subject him to the severest 
cross-questioning; and if we succeeded in confusing him by 
our impertinences and technical objections, we should declare 
him perjured, and scoff at his difficult doctrine as false and 
absurd. But a poet we treat more graciously. He comes to 
give us pleasure. If incidentally in pleasing us he insinuates 
a bit of doctrine, we blink the fact in case the doctrine is 
not such as we favor. But the skilfulest poet will cunning- 
ly oblige the reader to assume the doctrine just for the nonce, 
because otherwise the full pleasure of the poem cannot be 
obtained. He does not insist that you shall believe the doc- 
trine, much less put it into practise! He may himself do 
neither. He himself may only have ‘‘ assumed ”’ it. 
When Coleridge makes the ancient mariner prefer 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
to the marriage-feast and all its ‘‘ loud uproar”’ the *‘ brides- 
maids singing,’’ and ‘‘in the garden bower the bride; ”’ 
when he goes farther yet, and prefers simple philanthropy 
and gentle consideration for animals to the formal worship, 
saying: 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all— 


when Coleridge says these things, so earnestly but so pic- 
turesquely, and has them not on his own lips, but puts them 
in the mouth of a wise old madman, why of course no one 
presumes to contradict him! 

Perhaps some reader may remember the savage words of 
a certain critic to the effect that poor Coleridge ‘‘ had no 
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morals; ’’ another will recall his shiftlessness, his incapacity 
of continuous devotion to duty, his practical desertion of 
wife and children, his unfortunate opium habit! And all 
this is, alas! tootrue. An apology can be framed. He who 
knows the intoxication of the Spirit, and who for personal 
faults has in some manner driven him away, may be tempt- 
ed to obtain from drugs a stimulation that shall deceive 
him momentarily into believing himself once more visited 
from heaven. Our ‘* Rime,’’ however, dates from his best 
year, his twenty-seventh. The ‘‘ shaping spirit of the im- 
agination’’ walked with him often. For companion besides 
he had his friend Wordsworth, and his home was sunny 
with hope. This man, who could philosophize so acutely, 
and hold all England spellbound by his strange eloquence, 
knew well that ‘‘ abstruse research,’’ whatever his demands, 
did not require inspiration, not even the exercise of stren- 
uous will, while good poetry assuredly does. 

Now the lines beginning ‘*‘ He prayeth well’’ are not 
a homiletic after-thought. They constitute the very germ of 
the whole poem. But Coleridge, with an artist’s true cun- 
ning, does not betray the secret of his ‘‘ Rime’”’ till it is well- 
nigh ended. 

Accept for one moment as true the thought of a conscious 
omnipotent Source of Being, a God who is truly the universal 
Father. All that he has made must be well made. All must 
reflect his character, all must be very good. If not, he would 
not preserve it with loving care. Grant, furthermore, that 
a relation with this God is possible to his intelligent creature 
man; that he is given some natural mode of access, no mat- 
ter how difficult; that he is, therefore, competent to form 
some conception of His being, and to feel love for Him. 
How can you now escape the doctrine of the ‘*Rime?’’ 
The true worshiper finds that, whether he will or no, 


From himself he flies, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation; and he /oves it ail, 
And blesses it, and calls it very good. 
—Religious Musings. 


God’s universal fatherhood implies a universal brother- 
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hood of all created things. Conversely he who, from 
abounding ‘‘joy’’ within, calls all very good, blesses it, 
and loves it all, finds himself, whether he will or no, 
transported to the central Sun, sees things from the divine 
point of view, and so enters into ‘‘ sacred sympathy ”’ with 
that ‘* Sun,”’ that he is at length wholly rapt in the thought 
of ‘‘ God all in all,”’ and in the feeling for which there are 
no words; ‘‘he and his Father—Onk.’’ From the universal 
brotherhood of created things, which to the poet, when in 
poetic mood, is axiomatic, one can reason transcendentally 
to a universal Father. 
From God to nature; from nature to God. 

Nature . . . may well employ 

Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 

Awake to love and beauty. 

No sound is dissonant which tells of //e. 

—This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison. 

For is not all life from the Father of lives? Is not biology 
in a certain sense theology? Even the ‘foal of an ass”’ 
would the poet take with him 


In the dell 


Of peace and mild equality to dwell. 
—Toa Young Ass. 


Wherefore not? Is not God seen as well in least as in 
greatest? Indeed, what tests a worshiper’s sincerity? 
Humble before God when conscious of his presence? or 
rather, tender to His weaker creatures where 

So lovely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be? 

To love them that love us is surely no wonderful virtue! 
To love them that can help us may be mere selfish pru- 
dence. But love for God’s sake is most distinctly seen 
when it goes out to those whose need is greatest, and there- 
fore whose own claims are least. The love at the wedding- 
feast, if it be really love, goes out to bride and—albatross! 
Not merely the love that after long loneliness ‘hails it in 
God’s name,”’ ‘‘as if it had been a Christian soul;’’ but the 
love that makes murder as difficult as suicide; that consid- 
ers the dignity of life, and the glory of the Life-Giver, rather 
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than the use of the individual living thing for us; the love 
that makes the unnecessary killing of fellow beast as loath- 
some as the unnecessary killing of fellow man. 

Somewhat fanatical doctrine, you object? Is not war an 
honorable calling? Is not hunting of animals a most re- 
spectable manly sport? The poet has no answer to make to 
your objections or to mine. If he hears us, he shrugs his 
shoulders, and smiles ironically. He is bound to poetical 
logic alone. The germ of his poem was love. If God 
loves all, and we love God, we must love all. If we love 
all, we would harm none. Do we then love God? Such is 
the question the poet insists on asking. And he reminds us 
that we, to whom he has told his tale, need it: 

I know the man that must hear me; 

To him my tale I teach. 
We are wedding-guests? We are in haste? So much the 
worse for us. We shall have to wait. His glittering eye 
will hold us. He will hint that we are wedding-guests in- 
deed, bidden by another Bridegroom. Long afterward, 
whether we agree with them or not, his words will go on 
obstinately ringing in our ears: 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare; 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 


And I blessed them unaware! 
The self-same moment I could pray! 


He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best. 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


WILLIAM NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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THE NATURE OF LITERATURE. 


I. 


From time out of mind critics have endeavored without 
success to define literature. They have all been more or 
less able to describe it; they have all been fairly well agreed 
as to many of its chief characteristics; they have seldom 
failed in the long run to answer satisfactorily the concrete 
question whether a certain piece of writing belongs or not 
to literature; and yet they have never succeeded in discov- 
ering infallible tests by which every reader can assure him- 
self of the literary or non-literary character of any specific 
composition. In fact, they have not themselves succeeded 
in using the word ‘* literature’’ with appreciable consistency. 
The dictionaries, which register public and critical usage 
with regard to the meanings of terms, give us a number 
of senses in which this particular term may be correctly em- 
ployed. It may be equivalent to ‘‘ learning;’’ it may mean 
‘* the use of letters for the promulgation of thought or knowl- 
edge;’’ it may signify ‘‘ recorded thought or knowledge, 
the aggregate of books and other publications, in either an 
unlimited or a limited sense ’’—that is to say, all books, or 
books in a special language or about a special subject, such 
as chemistry; finally, it may express ‘‘ in a restricted sense 
the class of writings in which expression and form in con- 
nection with ideas of permanent and universal interest are 
characteristic or essential features, as poetry, romance, his- 
tory,’’ etc., ‘fin contradistinction to scientific works or those 
written expressly to impart knowledge.”’ 

The above definitions are all taken from the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,’’ and it will be seen at once that, unless they are 
analyzed, they will prove of little service to the thoughtful 
student. The first two uses of the term are plainly of a 
secondary or derived character, and need not concern us, 
while we perceive immediately that the third is too large to 
be of any real value to us. ‘* Recorded thought or knowl- 
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edge”’ is a definition that will dignify with the title of litera- 
ry men the Pharoahs, who carved their names on pyramids; 
the Roman emperors, who recorded their exploits on trium- 
phal arches; the Druids, who couched their mysteries in 
oghams; the English monks, who set down year by year 
the forays of the Danes; together with the obliging dealers 
of the present time who compile catalogues of second-hand 
books, the Congressmen who distribute their own speeches 
gratis, and the statisticians, expert or otherwise, who super- 
intend the publication of our decennial census. All these 
enumerated persons, together with mathematicians, chemists, 
physicians, lawyers, theologians, and the rest of the men 
who write and print with the result of merely adding to our 
knowledge, may be worthy of high praise, but cannot be 
called literary if that epithet is to have any appreciable 
value. The study of literature under such circumstances 
would be practically bounded only by the sphere of human 
knowledge. Some line of demarcation must be drawn if 
‘* literature’’ is to be regarded as anything less than a pure- 
ly indefinite, almost infinite, term. 

Such a line of demarcation has been drawn in the framing 
of the fourth definition given above, and it coincides obvi- 
ously with that adopted by DeQuincey when he wrote of the 
literature of knowledge as opposed to the literature of pow- 
er, as well as with that chosen by Charles Lamb when he 
distinguished between books that are ‘‘no books’’ and 
books that are really books—which live and delight their 
readers—the kind of books Milton had in mind when he 
wrote that it would be as wicked to kill a good book as to 
kill a good man. Mr. John Morley also gives the same idea 
in a slightly different form when he says that ‘literature 
consists of all the books—and they are not so many—where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, severity, and attractiveness of form.”’ 

But have we not passed from too large a definition of our 
term to one that is too small? Are not some of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s essays, which he intended to make and did make 
scientific in character, regarded as literature by many peo- 
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ple, and on just grounds? Again, are the ¢deas expressed 
by such a poem as Poe’s ‘‘ Ulalume”’ fairly to be described 
as possessing permanent and universal interest, or does the 
poem itself touch moral truth with any /argeness of form? 
Yet are we prepared to say that ‘* Ulalume’’ is not litera- 
ture, even though it is not a book, and is thus outside the 
precise terms of Mr. Morley’s definition? 

The truth is that, while we are plainly on the right track 
when we attempt to separate the nobly moving and powerful 
books from those that merely convey information in a more 
or less perfunctory manner, we find it difficult to get a defi- 
nition that will suit us, because we are trying to define what 
is really the product of an art, and may therefore be, so far 
as its subject-matter is concerned, as large as life expressed 
in terms of the medium of expression peculiar to that art can 
ever be. Now life itself is practically indefinable and infi- 
nite, and, as one can recognize almost at a glance, the 
medium of expression used by the art of literature—to wit, 
‘words in certain combinations—is practically infinite also. 
We are, therefore, trying to define a product that may as- 
‘sume as many forms almost as life—an attempt which is 
hopeless, especially when we insist on laying stress upon 
subject-matter in framing our definition. We simply cannot 
say that literature is in essence any particular thing because 
its subject-matter, which is its essence, may be everything. 
But we may, perhaps, find it possible to get a working de- 
scription of literature that will suffice for all our purposes if we 
will frankly say that we believe that there is such a thing as 
an art of literature which expresses itself by means of words, 
much as music does by means of sounds, painting by means 
of an arrangement of colors on some material, etc. Then, 
without asking ourselves what our finished literary product 
is in its essence, let us ask ourselves what methods of em- 
ploying words have been used by great writers in the past to 
produce work which the world has agreed to regard as liter- 
ary in character. In other words, we will imitate the paint- 
er or critic of painting who studies to determine the artistic 
methods of the great painters of the Renaissance. If we can 
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find that there are certain principles of word-arrangement 
common to all works that the world has received as good 
literature, just as there are certain principles of sound- 
arrangement common to all true music, we shall then be 
able to say with confidence that literature is the product of 
an art which deals with words in a certain way; and if our 
certain be not easily definable, we need not be sur- 
prised, for all art is the expression of human genius, which 
is itself indefinable, and many things in this life can be rec- 
ognized that cannot be defined. 

It must be admitted, of course, that, in treating literature 
as the sum total of the products of what we have called liter- 
ary art, we are not improving our condition from the point 
of view of critical theory. It is much easier to describe any 
art than to define it, but students of painting and the other 
fine arts have usually less difficulty than students of litera- 
ture in describing the products of their respective arts. 
This is mainly because they begin with certain freely con- 
ceded postulates with regard to the nature of art in general. 
They assume that the product of any art must, to be legiti- 
mate, give pleasure of an emotional kind connected with the 
idea of beauty, although, according to some critics, pleasure 
of an intellectual kind connected with the idea of truth and 
of a moral kind connected with the idea of right conduct, 
are often present also, and in the greatest works of art are 
indispensable.' They assume, further, that when the quality 
of usefulness is connected with a work of art, it must not 
interfere considerably with the quality of beauty. Making 
the satisfaction of the esthetic sense a séme gua non of artis- 
tic production, art critics are thus, on the whole, able to pro- 
nounce with adequate certainty on the question whether a 
given product is artistic or not, because they ask rather 
what a work of art does, than what it is in its essence. 
They ask also what the artist does, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in order to make a work of art produce its legiti- 


1Here and elsewhere I make no pretense of using psychological terms 
with scientific accuracy. I trust, however, that the untechnical terms em- 
ployed will make my meaning sufficiently clear. 
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mate pleasurable effect upon the esthetic sense. Thus, as 
a rule, they continually avoid metaphysical questions—al- 
though these have their interest—and deal with more or 
less concrete phases of their subject. 

Let us now apply their methods to what we call literary 
art, and see whether we shall not obtain more tangible re- 
sults than we should do were we to continue to endeavor to 
define literature. We may, indeed, find before we have 
finished that literature is a rather complex art, consisting of 
poetry which corresponds with music and painting and 
sculpture, in which the elements of use and often of moral 
and intellectual emotion play a decidedly inferior part to the 
element of esthetic emotion, and prose which holds partly 
by the arts named above, and partly by architecture, in 
which the element of use enters conspicuously. The com- 
plex character of our art need not, however, render our 
method of treatment particularly difficult or in any way un- 
serviceable, nor need the fact that intellectual and moral 
emotions of a pleasurable kind often predominate over es- 
thetic emotions in prose and, for some minds, even in 
poetry, hinder us from regarding literature as the product 
of an art, since the sexe gua non of all art—viz., an appeal 
to the esthetic sense—will be found to exist in all literature 
that good critics have been agreed in considering worthy of 
attention, and since the element of pleasure, on the part 
both of creator and of recipient, continually abides. 


Il. 


In pursuance of our plan of treatment let us now examine 
the following statement, which has resulted from a consid- 
erable analysis of the problem we have just been discussing, 
and see if it will help us appreciably: ‘‘ In order to produce 
literature or to practise the art of literature a writer must 
record not merely his thought or his knowledge or both, 
but also express his sustained esthetic, intellectual, and 
moral emotions in such a way as to awaken in a sustained 
manner similar emotions in others.’ 

We shall do well to explain by means of anexample. An 
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important historical event happens—a fictitious event would 
serve our purpose just as well—and a man knowing the facts 
about it writesthem down. This man, no matter who he may 
be, even a medieval monk, will probably have emotions, es- 
thetic, intellectual, and moral, connected with the event he 
records; but unless he has also the power to give these 
emotions expression in his record, what he writes will not be 
literature in any true sense. He will not write history, but an- 
nals of anunliterary kind. Yet this man, though he may not 
be capable of an original thought, may, nevertheless, if he has 
power to fuse his knowledge and accompanying emotions, 
produce something that is truly literary in character. He 
does not write history as yet, but he does write picturesque 
and entertaining annals. If now to knowledge and emotions 
he adds thought, if he traces effects to their causes and 
draws conclusions, if his thought be truly original and phil- 
osophical, he has done all that he can do in a literary way 
for the actual event, he has written history in its highest and 
truest sense. If, however, our hypothetical writer, with 
his abundant knowledge and his philosophical powers of 
thought, had been either capable of no emotions, an im- 
probable supposition, or destitute of the power of expressing 
them, he would most certainly not have produced a literary 
work. He would, perhaps, have made a contribution to the 
philosophy of history, but not to history in the sense in 
which the student of literature applies that noble term. 
Furthermore, if our writer’s emotions, or his power of ex- 
pressing them, had been merely momentary or intermittent, 
and not fairly sustained, he would have written something 
that could not, as a whole, have been called literature, in 
spite of the fact that literary fragments might have been em- 
bedded in it. The same thing is true when several writers 
of varying powers join to produce a common work, as for 
example the ‘*Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’’ which contains lit- 
erature, but is not itself, as a whole, literature at all. 
Finally, our would-be historian or picturesque annalist 
must possess not merely adequate knowledge, with or with- 
out original thought, and emotions which he can express so 
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as to relieve his tension of soul; he must possess also the 
power of so expressing his emotions as to make others feel 
them. A sustained and, so to speak, contagious expression 
of emotion, which must be partly esthetic in character, is 
the indispensable condition to every piece of writing that 
has any claims to be considered as literature, if literature be 
regarded as the product of an art. It sometimes happens 
that a man possessing adequate knowledge, original thought, 
and vivid emotions, which are not correlated by that facul- 
ty, of which we shall speak hereafter, known as the imagi- 
nation, expresses himself in a way presumably sufficient to 
relieve his own pent-up feelings, but not in a way capable of 
appreciably communicating these feelings to others.'| Such 
a man, we say, lacks literary or, as some would put it, stylis- 
tic or imaginative capacity, and as a consequence his book, 
if it survive at all, lives only for special students. Under 
these circumstances we are immediately led to ask (putting 
aside the consideration of those writers who deal chiefly 
with thought and emotion apart from external knowledge— 
that is, philosophers of a literary turn) if there is any medium 
of expression by the use of which a writer of ability can al- 
ways relieve his own surcharged emotions, and at the same 
time surely communicate them to others. 

There must be such a medium of expression, or literature 
in our sense of the term cannot exist; for, as we have seen, 
the sustained and contagious expression of emotion is what 
serves to distinguish the writings of the mere knower and 
thinker from those of the literary man or artist proper. We 
cannot say that the possession and use of such a medium of 
expression is the sole requisite of the true man of letters for 
a modicum of thought and, in a sense, of knowledge also, 
or what we may term a *‘ carrying statement”’ is necessary 
to every literary work, since the power of expressing emo- 
tion pure and simple is assigned to the other fine arts like 
music and painting, which cannot present thought at all, but 


1Itis probably by some such reasoning that we must explain the existence 
among us of a large number of would-be authors who are unsuccessful in 
spite of many good qualities of mind and heart. 
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only suggestions to thought. Yet it is perfectly true to say 


that with the possession and use of a highly developed me- 
dium for the expression and communication of his emotions 
a writer can produce vital literature almost without thinking 
a tangible thought or recording a thing worth knowing. 
Poe’s ‘* Ulalume’’ is a striking proof of the truth of this 
statement. But it is time to endeavor to determine what our 
desiderated medium of expression is in its essence.' 


1JIt has been assumed throughout the above discussion that the artist 
consciously or unconsciously communicates his emotions to us through the 
medium of his art product; but this assumption will not win full assent 
until we examine what is meant by a phrase constantly used by critics— 
to wit, “impersonal art.” Perhaps some citations from Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson will enable us to indicate the nature of the problem. “ Ve- 
lasquez, who painted without ever betraying an emotion,” is the first; 
the second is longer, and runs as follows: “If a given situation in life, a 
certain aspect of landscape, produces an impression upon the artist, what 
must he do to make us feel it as he felt it? There is one thing he must 
not do, and that is to reproduce his own feeling aboutit. That may or may 
not be interesting, may or may not be artistic; but one thing it certainly 
cannot do, it cannot produce upon us the effect of the original situation 
in life or the original aspect of the landscape; for the feeling is not the 
original phenomenon itself, but the phenomenon, to say the least, as re- 
fracted by the personality of the artist, and this personal feeling, being an- 
other thing, must needs produce another effect.” (“The Central Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance,” pp. 70, 71.) 

We may note that there is nothing here that interferes with the idea that 
the artist experiences emotions in connection with some external phenome- 
non, which emotions he wishes us to realize. We note, further, that no 
question is raised with regard to subjective art proper, such as that of the 
lyric poet whose feeling is often the real thing to be described rather than 
the external phenomenon that has occasioned the feeling. The whole 
question is plainly one of method. Mr. Berenson holds that the great 
artist will strive to avoid the effects of the “ personal equation,” much as a 
scientist will, and in the highest ranges of objective art this is true. The 
dramas of Shakspere, for example, are in the main impersonal. But 
while it is correct, from one point of view, to affirm that Velasquez painted 
and Shakspere wrote without betraying an emotion, it is hardly correct 
to say that either painted or wrote without more or less consciously intend- 
ing to communicate to others certain emotional states which the mere re- 
production of the external phenomenon could not be relied on to convey. 
Mere reproduction is photography, and neither Velasquez nor Shakspere 
was a photographer. Certain emotional states, such as those of exaltation, 
of admiration, of contempt, must, it would seem, actually characterize the 
artist while he is producing. He cannot be a mere lens; he must be in- 
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Ill. 


That it consists primarily of words goes without saying. 
Thought and knowledge, if they are to serve any definite 


spired. But when he is inspired he is out of himself, and hence is imper- 
sonal, although really in a state of exaltation which he is trying to repro- 
duce in us. He is not conscious, perhaps, of his endeavor, certainly not in 
a personal and selfish way; but for the convenience of our analysis we may 
assume that what he does is actually to try to make us feel something. 
He would not paint or write if this were not his motive, yet he may have 
this motive and be as much out of himself as a thoroughly spiritual man is 
when he performs some act of heroic self-abnegation. But the experience 
of sustained emotions and the inspired, unselfish impulse to stir such emo- 
tions in others in connection with the exciting phenomenon seem to be the 
basal facts in all art creation; and if the artist really paints or writes without 
betraying an emotion, it is because he is great enough to prevent his brush or 
pen from expressing any single characteristically personal emotion which 
he perceives would introduce a disturbing element of self, a result which 
experience has told him would be dangerous; or else it is because he is in 
that condition of creative exaltation which the Greeks attributed to their 
poets and which Matthew Arnold had in mind when he said that it seemed 
as if Nature sometimes took the pen out of Wordsworth’s hand and wrote 
for him. We may rest assured, therefore, that our theory of the emotional 
basis of all art and the communication of the artist’s emotions to spectator 
or reader is not really affected by anything that can be said about the na- 
ture and value of impersonal art. Emotions, or at least an emotional state, 
can be communicated in an impersonal, unconscious way in art as well as 
in conduct. We may conclude this important side discussion by a brief 
consideration of what ought to be the most impersonal of all art attitudes, if 
we may so speak: that of the portrait-painter. Here the artist ought surely 
to strive to reproduce the sitter in the most faithful way on canvas; in other 
words, he ought not to let us suspect the existence of the “ personal equation.” 
But it is hard to believe that if the sitter excited a state of emotional con- 
tempt in the artist this contempt would not inevitably be communicated 
through the picture to the beholder. So a great painter having a hero to 
paint for whom he felt admiration would almost inevitably transmit that 
admiration. Friendship, indifference, every emotional state, seems to get 
itself transferred to canvas; or else, if these moral emotions are absent, 
there are esthetic emotions connected with movement and what the critics 
call “tactile values” which in the main occupy the artist and are trans- 
mitted to us. Perhaps the best portraits, technically speaking, are those 
in which esthetic emotions like these have dominated the artist, but it is 
hard for some of us to feel that in the case of the noble portraits by Raf- 
fael to be seen in the great Florentine double gallery there was not some 
strong moral emotion continually affecting the earnest painter as he toiled 
away upon his task of giving life to his canvases and pleasure tempered 
with moral awe to us who now behold his handiwork. 
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purpose, must be presented to us in more or less connected 
wholes, and this is done among all civilized peoples only 
through the use of words, spoken or written. The emotions 
of the man who seeks literary utterance must, as we have 
seen, attach themselves to at least a modicum of thought 
and knowledge, to a carrying statement; hence these emo- 
tions, to have literary value, must be expressed in words. A 
series of twenty piercing cries would express profound emo- 
tion, but would not be in the least sense literary in charac- 
ter.!. Our medium, then, must consist of words spoken or 
written. But for all practical purposes literature must be 
something recorded, something preserved, that can be en- 
joyed and reenjoyed. Before the days of writing and print- 
ing literature was remembered, not recorded; but nowadays 
we record, and do not try to remember. The spoken word 
practically perishes, therefore, and need not be considered 
as literature in any strict sense, since the phonograph has 
not yet been put to serious use. Hence orators, whose 
words are not reported, which is naturally rare at present, 
are literary men who do not produce literature. Our medi- 
um consists, therefore, of recorded words, and nowadays of 
written or printed words couched in alphabetical symbols. 
Literature might, of course, be presented in symbols other 
than alphabetical, but this fact does not affect our analysis. 
These recorded or—let us say hereafter—written words, as 
they must convey a modicum of thought and knowledge, a 
carrying statement, should be arranged according to the 
laws of syntax, and, indeed, in order that they may produce 
a uniform and ascertainable impression, should be used in 
accordance with all the normal laws of grammar and rheto- 
ric, so far as the latter study is concerned with intelligibility, 
unless, indeed, we wish to produce certain legitimate effects 
of illusion through the use of an illiterate dialect. This is 
but to say that our words should be grouped properly into 
phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs; that grammar 
and rhetoric are sciences that underlie literature. There is 


1Such a series might be used in a piece of literature with considerable 
effect. My impression is that one is to be found in the “ Philoctetes.” 
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also another underlying science—viz., logic. It is plain that 
our words, grammatically and rhetorically grouped, since 
they are to convey thought and knowledge, cannot make 
obvious nonsense. If in any way they cause the mind to go 
through reasoning processes, they should guide correct- 
ly, and not perplex or nonplus the reader’s intellect. On 
the same principle our grouped words must be true to all 
such facts of experience as are essential to the validity 
of the thought and knowledge to be conveyed. Such 
a group of words as ‘‘ giant scrub oaks’’ could be admitted 
into a literary work only when some special reason, such 
as an attempt at humor, justified the combination. 

We see, then, that our written words must be arranged and 
governed in the manner indicated above; in other terms, our 
medium of expression must consist of written words that are 
not incongruous. It is at once obvious that such words 
ought to be sufficient to convey all the thought and knowl- 
edge that we can ever have to express under normal circum- 
stances. We need, therefore, only inquire how written words 
that make sense can be made to receive sustained emotions 
of a pleasurable sort, and to communicate them to the reader. 
This can be accomplished first by imparting to one’s words 
adequate rhythm and euphony and harmony; secondly, by 
using in addition words that connote things and ideas, the 
suggestion of which will call up in the reader emotions 
which are not strained, and in which the element of pleas- 
ure on the whole predominates over that of pain. It follows, 
if what has just been stated be true, that our medium of ex- 
pression must consist of written words specially chosen and 
specially arranged, and that the essential problem before 
every would-be literary man, after he has mastered the rules 
of grammar, of rhetoric, so far as they relate to intelligibili- 
ty, and of logic, and has obtained sufficient thought and 
knowledge to serve as a basis or a carrying statement for 
the emotions he would impart, is concerned with the choice 
of emotive words and their rhythmical, euphonious, and 
harmonious arrangement. The more valuable the thought 
and knowledge he can contrive to convey with these emotive 
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and attractively arranged words the more important in all 
cases his literary work will be; but he is none the less pri- 
marily concerned with the choice and arrangement of words 


—that is to say, he must, consciously or unconsciously, ap- 


ply all the principles of rhetoric, including poetics, that do 
not relate specifically to mere intelligibility. Now let us en- 
deavor to obtain some adequate information upon these im- 
portant matters of the arrangement and the choice of writ- 
ten words necessary to the production of real literature. 


IV. 


Words in a truly literary composition are arranged rhyth- 
mically because, as psychology teaches us, it is a law of 
our nature for our emotions to express themselves rhythmic- 
ally and to be excited by rhythm. Rhythm, from a Greek 
word that means ‘* flowing,’’ is ** movement in time charac- 
terized by equality of measures and by alternation of tension 
(stress) and relaxation.’’ It is represented in nature by the 
beating of the heart, by the movement of waves, by the 
swaying of leaves. In speech it is represented by the suc- 
cession of emphatic and unemphatic syllables, which de- 
lights the ear just as the rhythmical swaying of a blade of 
grass delights the eye. There is, of course, some sort of 
rhythm in all speech—a fact which unites this noble capacity 
of man with the universal life of nature—for all life seems to 
be based on motion, in which rhythm could invariably be dis- 
covered if we only had the proper organs of apprehension. 
But the rhythm latent in conversation and in the written 
style—written words sounded to the zzner ear yield rhythm 
—of men who have no great power of translating their emo- 
tions into language is practically unrecognizable for the most 
part; hence it is that conversation, unless it concern some 
exciting topic, pleasant or unpleasant, or be conducted by a 
master of the art, fails, as a rule, to appeal profoundly to 
our emotions, and the same is true of the majority of the 
books that are written. When, however, the emotions of an 
author are really excited, he tends to arrange his words in 
such a way that they either suggest a rhythm that stimulates 
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the emotions of others or else fall into an unmistakable 
rhythm which can be measured accurately. In the former 
case he composes what we call normally literary prose; in 
the latter case he composes something in measured rhythm, 
or meter, which we call usually poetry. These two divisions 
exhaust literature between them. ' 

Now it is obvious that while there is a specific line of de- 
marcation—viz., the possibility of measurement—between 
literary prose and poetry, there is none, so far as rhythm 
is concerned, between literary prose and prose that is not 
literary. But the absence of a line of strict demarcation 
proves no more in this case than it does in the case of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. There are forms of lite, 
like sponges, that seem to belong to either kingdom or to both; 
so there are kinds of prose about which it might be impos- 
sible to decide tully whether they belong to the category of 
literary prose or not. But above and below sponges we get 
unmistakable animals and plants, and so above and below 
the dubious varieties of prose mentioned we get prose that 
is plainly literary and the reverse—the assumption being 
made, of course, that with the majority of educated readers, 
or else with the body of critics, the power resides of speak- 
ing more or less authoritatively on such points. If now what 


1There is no need to discuss at any length the time-worn question 
whether there can be such a thing as poetry not couched in metrical lan- 
guage. According to the terms of our description of literature al! the es- 
sential features of literary production will be found in every piece of true 
prose and verse; the line of demarcation furnished by measurement of 
rhythm is, therefore, essential only in the determination of questions rela- 
tive to degree of emotional pleasure excited, not to kind. It seems to be 
clear, from the data of general experience, that the emotional pleasure re- 
sulting from the use of measured rhythm is, all other things being equal, 
and the subject or carrying statement being capable of sustaining the more 
intense emotional force resulting from the use of measured rhythm, greater 
than that consequent upon the employment of unmeasured rhythm; hence 
it is advisable to insist firmly on the fact that there is a literature couched 
in measured rhythm which we call by convention poetry, and a literature 
couched in unmeasured rhythm which we call by convention prose. The 
names are thus seen to be conventional, but the varieties of literature that 
they represent are distinct in one important particular. See note 1, page 
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has just been said be true, it follows that literature in prose 
must be characterized by an adequate rhythm. The amount 
and character of this rhythm need not occupy us here, al- 
though it should be noted that some critics have denied that 
rhythm is necessary to literary prose. What does concern 
us is simply the fact that rhythm, being the language of the 
emotions, is naturally employed in literature the chief pur- 
pose of which is to embody these, and that, therefore, our 
would-be writer of literature must consciously or uncon- 
sciously employ rhythm whether he write in prose or verse. 

With regard to the euphonious arrangement of words, it 
may be observed that this, while not of such prime necessity 
as rhythmic arrangement, is nevertheless necessary in a 
secondary sense to all real literature, whether prose or poet- 
ry. Euphony, which is Greek for ‘* having a good voice,” 
implies a distinctly pleasant arrangement of sounds in com- 
position, and when we say that words in true literature 
should be arranged euphoniously we mean merely that care 
should be taken not to let the combination of sounds made 
by the words we use offend the outer or the inner ear by 
their dissonance or frequent repetition. The waves caused 
by certain combinations of sounds produce physical effects 
upon the auditory nerves that are translated into unpleasant 
emotions on the part of the reader—for example, this effect 
is produced by an undue succession of s’s as well as by the 
monotonous repetition of single words, phrases, or clauses, 
the sounds or sound-combinations of which might not have 
been unpleasant when experienced singly. But unpleasant 
feelings or emotions on the part of the reader obviously 
interfere with the transmission to him of the pleasant emo- 
tions of which the literary product is intended to be the 
medium. Hence the necessity of a euphonious arrange- 
ment of words is apparent. 

With regard to the necessity of a harmonious arrange- 
ment of words we can afford to be equally brief. Harmo- 
ny, strictly speaking, refers to the adaptation of sound to 
sense, and is not required by the ear to anything like the 
same extent as rhythm and euphony. Still it has at times a dis- 
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tinct part to play in affecting the emotions of a reader, and 
is more or less to be found in all good literary work. And 
akin to harmony in sound is what we may call a mental har- 
mony that should attach to a truly literary arrangement of 
words. It cannot be doubted that there is a mental pleasure 
that results from the harmonious, or perhaps it would be best 
to say symmetrical, arrangement of the words and combina- 
tions of words that we employ which is analogous to the 
pleasure the eye obtains from the contemplation of symmetry 
in figures. A felicitous balanced or periodic sentence carries 
with it a charm of symmetry that gives pleasure to the culti- 
vated and often to the uncultivated reader, and so enhances 
the emotive value of the writing in which itis found. It can- 
not be doubted, also, that the attainment of symmetry in our 
arrangement of words often enhances their euphony in a sub- 
tle manner and helps us to attain that adequate rhythm which 
is necessary to literary prose. Aristotle long ago pointed out 
that the period gave a sort of framework to the rhythm, help- 
ing it, probably, much as the blank verse period helps that 
subtle meter, but we need not enlarge on this here. It is 
sufficient for us to perceive in a general way why a rhyth- 
mical, euphonious, harmonious, and, we may add perhaps, 
symmetrical arrangement of words is a natural medium for 
the expression and communication of emotions. 


V. 

We come now to the second of our methods for enabling 
written words to convey emotion—to wit, the choice of such 
words as connote an adequate number of ideas and things, 
the suggestion of which will call up in the reader emotions 
which are not overtense and in which the element of pleas- 
ure predominates on the whole over that of pain.' It might 

1It is obvious that pleasure must predominate over pain in the emotive 
effects of a work of art, or the latter would fail to accomplish the purpose 
for which all the arts exist. Even where the object represented is in itself 
one that, if fully realized in actual life, would cause us intensely painful 
emotions, thoroughly artistic representation will give us emotions on the 
whole pleasurable. This truth is illustrated in tragedy where the individual 


pity and fear of the spectator are made universalized emotions through the 
art of the poet, and are thus purged of grosser elements, with the result that 
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seem at first sight as if such choice of emotive words would 
be of itself sufficient to express and convey emotions, and so 
to constitute literature, that literature is after all merely a 
matter of diction. A moment's reflection will enable us, 
however, to see that this is not so, since rhythm is in some 
way essential to the utterance of emotions and, if not ade- 
quately present, is missed with the result that the compo- 
sition is partly displeasing, and since lack of euphony and 
harmony would in almost every case take away so much from 
the effects of the emotive terms used that the reader would 
experience sensations the reverse of pleasing. On the other 
hand, it is possible for words rhythmically, euphoniously, 
and harmoniously arranged to give pleasure without the 
presence of a single recognizably emotive word—a pleasure 
sufficient perhaps to assure a reader that he is perusing 
something that belongs to literature. This can be proved 
by showing a persen ignorant of Latin how to read aloud 
properly some of Vergil’s lines. He will in most cases fee] 
delighted with what he does not understand, and will be quite 
ready to admit that it must possess high literary value, and 
this quite apart from the pleasant effect produced, as we shall 
see, by the vague.’ It may be doubted, however, whether, 
strictly speaking, any writer has ever put together a consid- 
erable number of words in a really rhythmical, euphonious, 
and harmonious manner without employing emotive terms. 


the sympathetic nature receives an emotional relief that is distinctly pleas- 
ing. (See with regard to this “ purging” the Kaapow of Aristotle,! Butch- 
er’s “Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts,” page 225.) Some- 
times what would be unpleasantly disgusting in actual life receives in art 
a representation that is humorous and provokes pleasant smiles, as is illus- 
trated by a well-known picture by Rubens in the Uffizi gallery. 

1It is dubious whether doggerel in a foreign language, read naturally, 
would produce this effect, for the simple reason that doggerel does not 
carry emotion with it, and so when read aloud to a person ignorant of the 
language would not be likely to affect him pleasantly unless the reader 
threw unwarranted emotion into his reading. We may notice in this con- 
nection that doggerel does not come under our description of literature, and 
so is not poetry, although it is couched in meter, either because it contains 
no emotive words, as in the mnemonic jingle, “ Thirty days hath September,” 
or because such emotive words and their metrical setting as are used in it 
are in some way incongruous or commonplace. 
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But whether or not emotive words are always present in 
any given piece of truly literary work, it is easy to see why 
their use is more or less necessary. There are many things 
and ideas about which we have emotions stored up. The 
words that represent these things and ideas act very much 
as the electric spark that discharges a heap of powder. The 
moment we hear them, our stored-up emotions explode, as 
it were, and we are aglow with delight. For example, in 
the splendid lines of Keats, 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in faery-lands forlorn, 
every epithet and practically all the nouns will be found to 
call up emotions. Think of what emotions, dating back to 
our childhood, the word ‘* faery-lands’’ unlocks! Even the 
unusual spelling has an emotional value. There is almost no 
limit to the emotive power of properly chosen and arranged 
words; indeed, a mere word itself that is unfamiliar and 
euphonious will often produce emotions which former expe- 
rience of the vague and uncertain has stored up in us. For 
instance, Milton’s line, 


Looks toward Mamancos and Bayonna’s hold, 


has caused special emotions of pleasure to many people 
chiefly because they knew nothing about the two small places 
in Spain which have been identified only of recent years by 
zealous commentators. On the other hand, it should be re- 
marked that a new word, not suggestive of the vague and 
not specially euphonious, calls up naturally little or no emo- 
tion—which is a partial explanation of the fact that as our 
vocabulary widens so does our literary appreciation. 

But we have perhaps said enough about the value of the 
use of emotive words in literature, and it remains only to 
explain our qualifying remarks about the necessity of avoid- 
ing a strain to the reader’s emotions and a predominance of 
pain over pleasure. Our qualification is dependent, of 
course, on the fact that literature in our sense of the term is 
one of the fine arts, and that, as we have seen, one of the 
main objects of all of the fine arts is to give pleasure. We 
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are secure of pleasure, to a certain extent, if the words pre~ 
sented to us are rhythmically, euphoniously, and harmoni~ 
ously arranged, but so great is the emotive force of words 
that it may happen that the mysterious inner self, which un- 
derlies our emotions, may be overstirred or strained by the 
discharge of too powerful or of painful emotions previously 
stored up, and that in consequence the pleasure resulting 
from the perception of rhythm, euphony, and harmony may 
be neutralized by pain caused by overstressed or unsuitable 
emotions, or actually drowned therein. It is just here that 
many writers, even experienced ones, are liable to go astray. 
They use a word which to them connotes pleasure, ‘and find 
to their surprise that it connotes for another only that which 
is disagreeable. They use a combination of words that 
leaves a sense of delicate sweetness with them and with 
some of their friends, and behold! the general public has 
only the sense of being cloyed and of wonder at the number 
of minor poets continually being discovered by enthusiastic- 
ally generous critics. 
VI. 

But this power which we posit of using emotive words 
that kindle emotions in the reader, what is it but another 
way of naming that faculty which by some critics under the 
influence of the Germans and of Coleridge is held to impart 
the determining characteristic of all truly literary products— 
the faculty of the creative imagination? The poet or prose 
writer who possesses imagination transforms the empirical 
world into an ideal world of images, and in the process finds 
what we term his esthetic emotions pleasurably excited. 
His intellectual and moral emotions, to use our former 
phraseology, are also sympathetically affected and cannot be 
satisfied (certainly in the case of the moral ones) without 
some effort on his part to communicate them to other peo- 
ple. He makes use at once of the medium of expression 
most suitable to his purpose—v7z., words rhythmically, eu- 
phoniously, and harmoniously arranged, his esthetic sense 
directing him as to the most fitting rhythm and sound-se- 
quences that he canemploy. This same sense or, if we pre- 
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fer so to term it, his imagination teaches him also what 
words have most power to express the emotions with which 
he is surcharged. These emotions are the result of his 
transformation of the actual world of experience into an 
ideal world of images, and the faculty which enabled him 
to form mental images enables him also to find emotive 
words which will call up such images in the minds of all 
who read him, provided they too are gifted with imagina- 
tion, not indeed necessarily creative, but at least receptive. 
Hence it is that in all highly emotive literature, such as 
poetry and oratory, the words used tend, either singly or in 
combination, to be representative of concrete images, or at 
least to suggest such images vividly—which is but to say 
that figurative language is essential to highly emotive litera- 
ture. We see, therefore, that our preceding analysis of the 
nature of the medium of expression employed in the pro- 
duction of literature might be resumed in the single state- 
ment that literature consists of words chosen and arranged 
by the imaginative faculty. 

There is, however, one other point to be considered be- 
fore we can regard our analysis as fairly complete. Proper- 
ly chosen and arranged emotive words will give us literary 
pleasure from the moment we begin a good poem or piece 
of prose, but an additional pleasure comes to us as we pro- 
gress in our reading and become conscious of the symmetry 
of the parts of the composition and, finally, of its unity as a 
whole. These emotions, connected with symmetry and uni- 
ty, are very complex, and seem to be partly esthetic, partly 
intellectual, partly moral in character. The perception of 
symmetry, so far as the quality does not affect the rhythm, 
harmony, and euphony of the composition, can hardly be 
esthetic, but is rather intellectual in character, since neither 
the eye nor the ear, the two channels through which excita- 
tions to esthetic pleasure are in the main received from the 
outer world, is affected, but only the mind. The perception 
of unity gives an unmistakable intellectual pleasure, but this 
seems to disappear when the whole that is imaged by the 
imaginative composition—whether it be an action or a char- 
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acter or some feature of external nature that is portrayed— 
is realized completely for what it is. Then, according as 
our sense for beauty or our sense for conduct is stirred, the 
pleasure consequent upon the perception of unity—that is, 
the intellectual emotion, merges into an esthetic or a moral 
emotion, or, perhaps, into a mixed one, if such a thing be 
possible.' If the intellectual pleasure resulting from the 
perception of unity be thus lost in the esthetic pleasure in- 
dicated above, it follows that the esthetic emotions which, 
according to our analysis, are unloosed by the reading of a 
truly literary composition are supplemented by a varying 
quantity of similar emotions which serve to crown our read- 
ing with complete success,’ and which may, when they have 
somewhat cooled, excite into sympathetic action moral emo- 
tions of gratitude to the literary artist who has charmed us 
and of thankfulness to the Divine Power that has bestowed 
the gift of creative imagination upon our fellow man and of 
receptive imagination upon ourselves. Moral emotions of 
a similar kind are excited also by the intellectual emotions 
that come to us during our perusal of a work of literature 
through our perception of symmetry in the parts of the com- 
position. It must be remembered, however, that intellectual 
and moral emotions connected with the perception of sym- 
metry and unity may be excited in us by works not at all lit- 
erary in character; as, for example, by a process of mathe- 
matical or scientific reasoning. Hence we infer that the 
only safe test for determining whether a given product is lit- 
erary or not is to ascertain whether or not it affects pleas- 
urably the esthetic sense.* 


1This merging of one emotion into another is sometimes accomplished 
so quickly as to escape observation, but perhaps takes place whenever we 
are brought in contact with any work of art. For example, in contempla- 
ting a fine flower piece we probably have an instantaneous perception of 
the unity of the composition, with a resulting intellectual pleasure which 
passes into an esthetic pleasure consequent upon imaginative contact with 
something that delights the eye, and which may become powerful once 
more when we have gazed sufficiently. 

“It is probably this concluding stock of emotions that is chiefly revital- 
ized when we remember books with pleasure. 

’We must refrain, for lack of space, from discussing Schopenhauer’s 
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We have now practically obtained the description of liter- 
ature that we set out to seek, and we perceive that each one 
of its component terms may be made a test to determine by 
its presence or absence whether a given product is litera- 
ture or not. We have found that nothing belongs to real 
literature unless it consists of written words that constitute a 
carrying statement which makes sense, arranged rhythmic- 
ally, euphoniously, and harmoniously, and so chosen as to 
connote an adequate number of ideas and things the sugges- 
tion of which will call up in the reader sustained emotions 
which do not produce undue tension and in which the ele- 
ment of pleasure predominates, on the whole, over that of 
pain. Practically every term of this description should be 
kept in our minds, so that we may consciously apply it as a 
test to any piece of writing about the literary character of 
which we are in doubt. It now behooves us to endeavor to 
determine what consequences will naturally flow from the 
stand we have taken with regard to this vexed question of 
the nature of literature. 

Vil. 

One or two consequences have been already noted. We 
have of course set all speech that is not recorded outside the 
pale of literature, and we have treated similarly all the rec- 
ords of mere knowledge or of thought or of both. We have 
insisted on the presence of sustained esthethic emotions in 
the writer, which are so expressed as to appeal in a sus- 


suggestive essay on “Beauty and Interest in Works of Art” further than 
to say that if we agree with him in regarding “beauty as an affair of knowl- 
edge” that appeals to the knowing subject because it is always connected 
with the #dea, while interest, on the other hand, is an affair of the w#//, we 
may nevertheless contend that the idea of beauty is inseparably connected 
with emotions to which we give the name “esthetic,” while interest is con- 
nected with emotions either of inte!lectual curiosity or of moral sympathy 
or repulsion. The value of our analysis remains, therefore, unaffected by 
Schopenhauer’s ingenious discussion, nor is it affected by the subtle specu- 
lations of Vernon Lee and C. Austruther Thompson in their recent articles 
in the Contemporary Review entitled “Beauty and Ugliness,” articles which, 
whether accepted in their entirety or not, make a most important contribu- 
tion to that theory of esthetics which British and American critics so thor- 
oughly neglect to the detriment of their work. 
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tained and pleasurable manner to the esthetic sense of the 
reader. This is but to say that we have insisted that all true 
literature must move us in a personal way, which may be 
intellectual and moral in character, but must also be -esthet- 
ic. It follows, then, that our description of literature will 
transect many of the received categories of prose; for all 
true poetry, appealing as it does to the esthetic emotions, 
is plainly literature by the terms of our analysis. For exam- 
ple, we infer that there are biographies which are mere ma- 
terial for the historical specialist, such as those family mem- 
oirs so popular at present, and biographies that belong to 
permanent literature, like Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson.’’ Books of 
travel, of history, and of criticism may be similarly divided. 
The moment we refuse to be guided by subject-matter, the 
moment we ask primarily what a book does rather than what 
it is, we find that the number of books contained in many of 
the categories of prose shrivels considerably. 

It is, however, only the categories that do not lend them- 
selves especially to emotional exploitation that so shrink. 
Whenever a category of prose like the novel naturally holds by 
the emotions we find that our tests are really more liberal than 
those applied by most critics. We ask only that the compo- 
sition to be judged shall consist of words sufficiently well 
chosen and arranged to produce a sustained and pleasurable 
effect upon the esthetic sense, positing always, of course, 
that the composition in question shall conform to the laws of 
grammar and logic, and shall be so far true to nature and 
experience as not to produce intellectual disatisfaction suffi- 
cient to neutralize the desiderated esthetic excitation.' 

It will be observed that we here ask only for certain positive 
qualities of feeling and style, and for not much positive 
thought or intellectual power, pure and simple, and that not 
a few novelists could stand our tests; whereas, very few, 
considering the vast number that write, stand the tests ap- 
plied by most critics and historians of literature. This leads 


1It is just here of course that most writers of fiction fail to satisfy the de- 
mands of readers of wide experience and culture, while pleasing the masses 
who are without high or strict standards. 
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us to consider a very important question. Are not our tests 
really too easy? Must we not require, besides emotion, a 
considerable amount of positive intellectual power in every 
writer whose work is worthy to be called literary? We have 
already forestalled these questions, and partly answered 
them, by citing the case of Poe’s ‘* Ulalume,’’ and we might 
fortify ourselves by quoting much from M. Victor Hugo, 
whom some of us regard as the greatest poet since Goethe, 
and from Hugo’s English admirer, Mr. Swinburne. None 
of these poets has ever produced anything that is not litera- 
ry in a very real and sometimes a very high sense; but they 
have all been capable of writing a good deal of undoubted 
poetry that required very little exercise of the strictly intel- 
lectual powers for its production. Our illustrations might 
be greatly extended, more particularly of course in the field 
of poetry, where pure emotion can sustain itself better than 
in prose without what we may call intellectual vitalizing; but 
we have said enough for our purpose. We have not, how- 
ever, commented sufficiently on the classes of persons by 
whom our tests should be applied, and when we shall have 
done this, it will appear at a glance that we have really ob- 
tained elastic, rather than easy, methods of determining 
what literature is in its essence. 

It will be obvious enough to any one who has followed our 
reasoning closely, that when we demand that all composi- 
tions which consist of words so chosen and arranged as to 
excite sustained and pleasurable esthetic emotions shall be 
denominated literature, we must either posit some typical 
reader whose esthetic sense will serve as a standard, or be 
willing to admit that there are as many grades of literature 
as there are varieties and grades of the esthetic sense in hu- 
manity. Bold as the position may appear to be, we are 
willing both to posit this and to admit this. All writings 
that have satisfied the critical requirements of vast ages and 
the value of which is substantiated by the conservative aca- 
demic critics of the present day, may be fairly said to satisfy 
the esthetic sense of a typical reader—that is, of a man 
whose tastes are catholic and properly trained by education 
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and by private study and reflection. Every critic, except the 
extreme impressionist perhaps, practically assumes that he is 
such a typical reader when he judges a book; and when the 
majority of critics, after due time has been allowed for the 
elimination of purely personal and temporary elements of 
criticism, agree on the literary character of the work in ques- 
tion, it may reasonably be said to satisfy the esthetic sense 
of a typical reader. 

On the other hand, nothing can be plainer than that there 
are various grades of literature appealing to all classes of 
people, and that the rigid critic and literary historian need 
not be frightened at the fact. For their purposes they have 
only to ascertain the verdict of the typical reader just de- 
scribed, and discuss or register that. This is practically 
what they do now, and they need not give themselves any more 
concern about the novels of Mr. E. P. Roe and Miss Marie 
Corelli than they do about the yellow-backed fiction sold on 
our railway trains or the continued stories that figure in the 
New York Ledger and other sensational journals. If, 
however, they are interested in the more or less philosoph- 
ical aspects of literary study, they will find it hard to refute 
the claim that the novels of Mr. Roe and Miss Corelli are 
popular with certain readers for practically the same reasons 
for which the novels of Scott, Balzac, Tolstoi, and Mr. 
Howells are popular with readers of higher esthetic de- 
velopment—viz., that they make primarily a pleasurable ap- 
peal to the esthetic emotions. We may call the novels 
of the latter writers literature, and of the former writers 
stuff; but logically we have no more right to say that the 
two classes of fiction differ generically than we have to say 
that the inhabitants of Murray Hill are human beings and 
those of the Bowery mere brutes. We find it necessary to di- 
vide mankind into social classes, and so for purposes of crit- 
icism and education we divide literature into various grades 
and consider only the higher ones; but this should not blind 
us to the unity that in both cases underlies our division.' 


1See on this point Mr. Brander Matthews’ valuable essay “On Pleasing 
the Taste of the Public” in his “Aspects of Fiction.” 
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We conclude, therefore, that our tests are elastic rather 
than too easy, and we shall bring our discussion to a close 
by remarking that by making free use of our elastic tests we 
shall not only be better able to sympathize with the literary 
tastes of people of inferior culture, and so be able to help 
them to rise in the scale of taste and intelligence, but also 
be more certain to comprehend and supply the literary needs 
of children, whether they are our own or else are confided 
to our guidance. The teaching as well as the criticism of 
pure literature will be greatly improved from the moment 
teachers and critics pay more attention to the emotive than 
to the intellectual qualities of literature, from the moment 
they begin to ask what literature does rather than what it is. 

W. P. TRENT. 
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HOOD’S LIFE AND POETRY. 


Tue Poems oF Tuomas Hoop. Edited by Alfred Ainger. Eversley Series. 

2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 1897. 

Mr. John Morley’s ‘* English Men of Letters’’ series was 
brought to a sudden termination, leaving for less competent 
and less careful editors at least a dozen of the authors of our 
language who deserved inclusion, Shakspere for one and 
Steele for another and Emerson for a third. Mr. Morley 
was hospitable to only one American, Hawthorne; and he 
opened the door of his library to no ladies, not even to 
George Eliot or Jane Austen or Maria Edgeworth. But he 
did allow one woman writer to contribute to his series, and 
when the late Mrs. Oliphant wrote the volume on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan she perpetrated what is perhaps the very 
worst biography of the nineteenth century. Beyond all 
question, it was the poorest book in all Mr. Morley’s col- 
lection. 

The best book in Mr. Morley’s collection is not so easy 
to declare. There are those who would pick out the edi- 
tor’s own ** Edmund Burke,’’ some proclaim the preemi- 
nence of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘* Henry Fielding’’ (which 
Lowell praised so warmly); but I believe that a larger num- 
ber would declare in favor of Canon Ainger’s ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb.’’ That little book has always seemed to many of us 
the model of a brief biography—exact, well proportioned, 
sympathetic, and full of flavor; and the volume in the 
‘‘English Men of Letters’’ series was doubly blessed in 
that it was excellent in itself, and in that it led to the com- 
plete edition of Lamb, which Canon Ainger has given us 
since, and which is a marvel of loving knowledge and of 
adroit craftsmanship. 

Now Canon Ainger lays us under another burden of grati- 
tude. He has written the life and edited the poems of 
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Thomas Hood with the same skill and the same scholarship, 
with the same taste and the same tact, as he had already 
shown in writing the life and in editing the works of Charles 
Lamb. 

Hood was Lamb’s friend. He was office editor of the 
London Magazine while that periodical had the honor of 
publishing the ‘‘ Essays of Elia.’” Canon Ainger quotes in 
full Hood’s graphic account of his first meeting with Lamb, 
and of the characteristic pun which the latter made when 
invited to stay to dinner. They were both punsters, Lamb 
and Hood; they were both richly endowed also with a deep- 
er humor; and they were in their several ways both imagi- 
native and melancholy. To trace a closer relation would 
be easy; but perhaps the most obvious point of contrast was 
the high skill of each in the ‘‘transcendent’’ pun, as Cole- 
ridge called it when he wrote to accuse Lamb of having 
written the ‘‘Odes and Addresses,’’ which were really 
Hood’s (with some aid from his brother-in-law, Reynolds). 
Canon Ainger argues that Hood’s puns, like Lamb’s, were 
not merely witty; they were often essentially humorous, and 
sometimes even pathetic. Here they resembled the best of 
Dr. Holmes’s paronomastic triumphs, and both Lamb and 
Hood would have relished mightily the Doctor’s account of 
his ‘* Visit to the Asylum for Aged and Decayed Punsters.”’ 
In Lamb and in Hood and in Holmes, to use the apt phrase 
of Canon Ainger, ‘‘it is the drollery of these puns, rather 
than their ingenuity, that gives them their peculiar flavor.” 
(1., p. xliii.) 

‘* There is no life of a man faithfully recorded but is a 
heroic poem of its sort, rimed or unrimed,’’ said Car- 
lyle, writing of Walter Scott after the gallant fight was over. 
Hood’s life, like Lamb’s, was a poem of this heroic sort; 
and Canon Ainger has recorded the one as faithfully as the 
other. His biographical sketch of Hood fills eighty pages 
of the first of these two volumes. It is obviously a labor of 
love, like the earlier life of Lamb. It is also work well 
worth doing, now at last thoroughly well done. The man- 
ly struggle that Hood waged all his days with ill health and 
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with poverty is here set forth in its simple pathos, with no 
pressure on our sympathies. The biographer holds no brief 
for thick and thin defense. He shows us why it was that 
Hood wrote too much and repeated himself often, and did 
not do justice to his own genius. He drops out of account 
most of Hood’s prose and all of his one novel, ‘* Tylney 
Hall;’’ and so he centers attention on the man himself, and 
on what the man did best. 

It is by what a man does best that he has a right to be 
judged, no doubt; yet it has been Hood’s misfortune that 
many of those who have judged him have not acted on this 
theory. He has not received due recognition, partly be- 
cause he made a double appeal to posterity as a humorist 
and as a lyrist; and partly because, being a humorist, he 
had had to pay the penalty the world imposes on all humor- 
ists: the refusal to take them seriously, even when their 
serious work is far finer and rarer and richer than their 
comic writing. His editor tells us that Hood ‘did two 
things excellently, which, in the general view, are incom- 
patible. . . . He was a ‘funny man,’ as well as a lyric poet 
of real originality and earnest aims, and was so admirable 
and original in the former and more abundant character that 
it probably caused many to regard the serious verse as mere- 
ly an ambitious bid for a reputation which it was not in the 
writer’s power to achieve.” 

We venture to think that the consensus of criticism is now 
placing Hood where he belongs by right of genius. Mr. 
Stedman, in his ‘‘ Victorian Poets’’ (p. 76), had been keen 
to see ‘* the grace, simplicity, pathos, and spirit’’ of Hood’s 
exquisite ballads; and he asserted his belief that ‘* some of 
them will be read when many years have passed away,’’ and 
that ‘‘ they will be picked out and treasured by future com- 
pilers as we now select and delight in the songs of Jonson, 
Suckling, Herrick, and other noble kinsmen.’’ And Mr. 
Austin Dobson, in Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets’’ (IV., 532) de- 
clares that not a few of Hood’s songs and ballads ‘‘ have 
that rare merit of tunefulness which is as much in the matter 
as in the meter;’’ and he found that Hood, here and there, 
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touches the keenest chord of pathos. Canon Ainger does 
not force the claim when he says that ‘* as a poet Hood can- 
not be placed in the first rank, or even in the second, but 
| genius is no question of place in a class list;’’ and a little 
| before this Canon Ainger had ventured to suggest that 
‘* Hood’s peculiar faculty justifies the use of the word ‘ge- 
nius.’”’ (I., p. Ixxx.) 

| Space here fails to discuss the editor’s acute analysis of 
i the relation of wit to poetry, and of his adroit defense of the 
i poetry which is ‘‘at once beautiful and witty,”’ to use Syd- 
ney Smith’s pair of adjectives. Nor is this the occasion for 
any individual criticism of Hood’s poems, serious or comic 
: or seriocomic or pathetically humorous. Here in these two 
i volumes they are sorted out and set in order, the first vol- 
ume containing the serious poems; and the second, the 
poems of wit and humor. A dozen pages of notes make 
clear the contemporary allusions with which the satirical 
odes bristle, and explain the circumstances under which 
some of the chief poems were either written or published. 
i Hitherto Hood’s works have been accessible only in the six- 
lt volume edition (seven volumes if ‘*‘ Tylney Hall’’ be in- 
cluded), published some thirty-five years ago, in which all 
Ait sorts of prose and verse were tossed together helter-skelter 
iW and higgledy-piggledy. To any one who has loved Hood’s 
| verse as long as the writer of this review, it is a delight to 
ie) see it sent forth at last in an attire worthy of its intrinsic 
| merit. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A NEW LIFE OF RENAN. 


Tue Lire or ErNest RENAN, by Madame James Darmesteter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 


| The author of this book, which is rather a history of the 
i man than of his ideas, is better known to English readers as 
Mary Robinson, who some years since married Renan’s col- 
league at the Collége de France and has since become mis- 
| tress of a French style as graceful as that with which she 
i was wont to charm her countrymen. Indeed, her English 
has suffered a little in the process, for one is never complete 
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master of two languages, and it is more than once evident 
to the reader of this volume that it was thought out and first 
written in the tongue of her adoption. 

Madame Darmesteter was admirably qualified, both by 
nature and circumstances, for the task she has undertaken. 
She was intimately acquainted with Renan during the last 
years of his life, and has since enjoyed the close friendship 
of his widow, so that there are few more capable of showing 
to us the gentle spirit that was hidden beneath the veils of 
learning and of irony that have made him seem to many an 
enigma of contradictions and have made his influence often 
opposed to his desires. 

For it is certain now that to Renan’s *‘ pious unbelief ’’ ** the 
impulse of faith remained the holiest and the most interest- 
ing thing in the universe.’’ The noisy popularity of his 
‘*Life of Jesus’? seemed only one more irony to one to 
whom the Christ was always ‘‘the Creator of the eternal 
religion of humanity ;’’ but yet it is impossible to join in the 
gentle judgment of the Empress Eugénie, who said: ‘ It can 
do no harm to believers; to unbelievers it can only do 
good.’’ The book has done harm and could not fail to do 
harm to men who might be excused in taking for history the 
work of an accredited scholar, who meant it to be neither 
critical nor historical, but only a Breton poet’s dream. 

This double nature of the Breton and the gascon, the poet 
and the scholar, the man of science and the child of faith, 
lay at the root of all the contradictions in Renan’s nature, as 
may be read between the lines of every chapter of this sym- 
pathetic biography. Madame Darmesteter dwells fondly on 
his youth and on the character of Henriette, that best of sis- 
ters. She tells with moving pathos of his struggles for honest 
faith in the seminary of Paris, and of his final decision to 
sacrifice all his moral rectitude and take the Lord for his 
portion, ‘* stubborn as Breton granite under its careless grace 
of flowers.’’ She tells us of the gradual evolution of his 
soul, of the dying away of his old social and religious ideals 
and of the development of a more unshakeable faith, of his 
scholarly trials and triumphs, and of his domestic griefs 
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and happiness, all culminating in a state of soul that finds 


expression in these almost the last words that fell from his 
pen: 

All religions are vain, but religion is not vain. . . . Let us not ab- 
jure our Heavenly Father. Let us not deny the possibility of a final jus- 
tice. Perchance we have never known one of those tragic situations 
where God is the sole confidant, the necessary consoler. . . . Where else 
shall we seek the true witness, if not on high? How often have we felt 
the need of an appeal to Absolute Truth; how often we would cry to it: 
“ Speak! speak!” Who knows? At that instant we were perhaps on the 
threshold of Truth. But the strange thing is that nothing shows if our 
protestations ever found a hearing. When Nimrod shot his arrows into 
heaven they came back to him tipped with blood. We have never received 
any response at all. O God, whom we adore in spite of all, thou art 
in truth a hidden God. 


Yet he spent his life in his search and so far in his service, 
and he could take with truth for his life’s motto: Verztatem 
dilext. 


THE SONGS OF BILITIs. 
Les CHANSONS DE BILiITIS traduites du Grec par Pierre Loujys, Paris. 

1898. 

Bilitis, as we learn from her ‘ Life,’’ prefixed to this 
translation of her songs, was born at the beginning of the 
sixth century before our era in a village in the mountains by 
the banks of the Melas toward the east of Pamphylia. She 
was the daughter of a Greek and a Phenician woman. She 
passed a tranquil childhood, but the close of her pastoral 
life was saddened by a love about which we know little, al- 
though she speaks of it atlength. Insome unexplained way 
she left Pamphylia, and we find her next at Mitylene in her 
sixteenth year, according to the conjectures of Mr. Heim, 
who has fixed some probable dates in her life from a verse 
alluding to the death of Pittakos. 

In Lesbos she learned to know Sappho and her academy, 
among whom she first became conscious of the gift of song, 
though she tells us little about her great inspirer. Her 
closest friend was Mnais or Mnasidika, one of the gentlest 
of Sappho’s tuneful company; but jealousy parted them, and 
Bilitis pursued her wanderings to Cyprus, where she became 
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attached to the temple of Aphrodite, and the object of man- 
ifold veneration to that ‘admirable people in whom un- 
adorned beauty roused neither laughter nor false shame.”’ 

Of her later life we know nothing. When she ceased to 
love she ceased to sing, and later writers have told us little of 
her, though they have sometimes borrowed from her poems. 
The year of her death is unknown. Her tomb was discov- 
ered at Palaeo-Limisso at the side of an ancient road not far 
from the ruins of Amathonte by Mr. G. Heim. The tomb 
was subterranean. Within was a portrait sarcophagus en- 
abling us to recognize a face often reproduced by the artists 
of Ionia. 

When the tomb was opened she appeared in the state in which pious 
hands had laid her twenty-four centuries before. Vials of perfumes hung 
by their clay handles, and one of them was still fragrant, after so long a 
time. The mirror of polished silver in which Bilitis had seen herself, the 
stylet that had drawn the blue lines over her eyelids, were found in their 
places. A little nude Astarte relic, ever precious, watched still over the 
skeleton adorned with all its golden jewelry, and white as a snow-covered 


branch, but so tender and so fragile that the moment it was touched it 
crumbled away. 


Three epitaphs were on the sarcophagus, and on the walls 
were engraved on tablets of black amphibolite the one hun- 
dred and fifty-five songs of Bilitis. The original Greek 
poems were published in Leipzig in 1894 by the discoverer, 
with a glossary. All but twelve of them were translated in 
the next year into French, and in 1896 six of them were 
again translated into French and published in the Young 
Ladies’ Fournal of Paris, a fact that may have inspired the 
dedication of the present translation ‘‘ to the young girls of 
the coming society.’’ In the same year twenty-six of the 
songs were translated into German by Richard Dehmel 
and an independent translation of twenty others was made by 
Dr. Goldmann, while Prof. Willamovitz Méllendorf subject- 
ed them to minute critical study in the Géttinger Gelehrter 
Anzeiger. Then in 1897 eight of the songs were done into 
Czech and four into Swedish. Musical accompaniments to 
three of them have appeared in Paris. 

And now, with an ironical smile, the author of ‘*Aphro- 
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dite,’’ M. Pierre Louys, a decadent young Frenchman, steps 


forward to admit that he invented the story, wrote the Greek, 
edited the German edition, and ‘‘translated’’ the French 
version. It is one of the most remarkable superchéries 
since Chatterton. 

A book with such a history must have beauty and charm 
by whomever written, and in spite of any adventitious inter- 
est of masquerade. And so, indeed, have these one hundred 
and forty-six poems in prose in their French dress. To con- 
vey some idea, however inadequate, of them I translate the 
Third Epitaph.”’ 

Under the dark leaves of the laurel, under the amorous petals of the 


rose, here I am laid, I who knew to weave verse on verse and to open the 


budding kiss. 
I grew in the land of the nymphs. I lived in the isle of girl-friends. I 
died in Venus’ isle. Therefore is my name illustrious and my stela moist 


with oil. 
Weep not for me, ye who pass. They have made me fair obsequies. 
The mourners have torn their cheeks. They laid in my tomb my mirrors 


and my necklaces. 
And now, over the pale fields of Asphodel I wander, impalpable shade, 
and the memory of my earthly life is the joy of my life below. 


B. W. W. 


A ScHoLar’s RECOLLECTIONS. 
Avutp Lanc Syne. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 12mo. Pp. ix., 325. 

Prof. Max Miiller has laid the scholarly world under many 
obligations ere this, but his present book will probably gain 
him readers who would never have ventured to open his more 
formidable but often delightful volumes devoted to the science 
of language. He has written the most charming book of 
reminiscences that we have read for many a year—a book 
much more interesting to our mind than Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere’s late volume, good as that is, and distinctly more read- 
able than large portions of the Tennyson memoir were. It 
is not a formal work by any means, having been undertaken 
as an entertainment during a few weeks of rest prescribed 
by a physician; it is not strictly new, as readers of Cosmop- 
olis will perceive; but it is none the less one of the most 
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fascinating of desultory books, which is saying a great deal 
in its favor. 

It is divided into three parts, with a sort of appendix in the 
shape of an essay on the beggars who have imposed on the 
genial scholar—an unequal though pleasant paper that might 
well have been omitted. The first part deals with ‘* Musical 
Recoilections,’’ and is devoted mainly to Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. Max Miller had musical gifts himself which he 
never cultivated to any extent; he could therefore enjoy and 
comprehend the great musicians with whom fortune brought 
him in contact, and could write about them sympathetically 
and without a trace of envy. Some of his pleasantest pages 
occur in this part of his book. 

More important is the second part, entitled ‘* Literary 
Recollections.’’ These are chiefly concerned with German 
and English poets, although there is an interesting glimpse 
of Lamartine. Wilhelm Miiller, the author’s father, Uhland, 
Rickert, and Heine are the most important Germans dis- 
cussed in an informal way; Tennyson, Browning, and Mat- 
thew Arnold are the chief Englishmen. About Tennyson 
one or two anecdotes are told that do not serve to raise him 
in our estimation as a man if the old maxim holds that 
‘manners maketh man.’’ Browning and Arnold fare much 
better. Of English prose-writers, Charles Kingsley, Froude, 
Ruskin, and Darwin come in for most consideration, though 
there is an amusing account of an interview Max Miiller 
once had with Macaulay in order to give him some informa- 
tion on the project of teaching the oriental languages in 
England—information that could not be given, since the 
great historian did all the talking. We may especially com- 
mend to our readers Max Miiller’s tributes to Kingsley 
and Froude, with both of whom he was connected by mar- 
riage. 

The third part is entitled ‘* Recollections of Royalties,”’ 
among whom are included the three Emperors of Germany, 
but is mainly devoted to a sketch of the fortunes of the little 
duchy of Anhalt, in a town of which, Dessau, Max Miiller 
was born many years ago. We know of no way in which 
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a reader can get with little trouble a better description of 
what one of the little German principalities was in its palmy 
days; and as we are all prone to sneer at those small states, 
the reading of these interesting pages may be safely com- 
mended. But it is really unfair to pick out for special praise 
any part of a book so uniformly charming. 


A SEWANEE BOOK ONCE MORE. 

Tue EcumMENIcAL CounciLts. By W. P. DuBose, S.T.D. The Christian 
Literature Publishing Company, 1897. Second edition with an intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, S.T.D., Bishop of Tennessee. 
Our readers will remember a most scholarly and exhaust- 

ive review of the first edition of Dr. DuBose’s work on the 

Conciliar Period which the Rev. Professor Greenough 

White contributed to our pages a little more than a year 

ago. Since then the book has passed to a second edition, 

to which Bishop Gailor has added a historical introduction 
designed to bring the volume in line with the rest of the 
series of *‘ Epochs of Church History,’’ to which it belongs. 

In this connection we take great pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to an able and appreciative review of Dr. DuBose’s 
book which has just appeared in the London Guardian. 
To say that Dr. DuBose has been twice reviewed favorably 
by this great Church journal means, to put it mildly, that he 
is recognized in England as a writer of force and acumen. 
When we come, however, to make a close examination of 
the reviews themselves we find that they mean much more 
than this. 

The notice of the ‘‘ Soteriology’’ which appeared in the 
Guardian about five years ago concluded with the state- 
ment that the author was one of the greatest minds that had 
thought upon the great theme of the incarnation. The re- 
view before us is even more outspoken in its praise. 

‘*The whole treatment is most valuable.”’ 

* «*It is based to some extent, no doubt, on Dorner’s great 

work; but it is fresh and vigorous throughout, and not least 

valuable when”’ the author ‘‘ diverges from Dorner’s treat- 
ment.”’ 
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‘¢* Students of Church history will find here a most stimu- q 
lating and instructive guide, whilst other theological stu- | 
dents who might not be drawn to it by its title will find it no 
less valuable.”’ 

The reviewer seizes at once upon the germinal principle of 
the book, which is to show that the knowledge of Christ was 
a consecutive growth. ‘*‘Each successive advance in the , 
realization of Him at once opened the way to further knowl- 
edge and made new errors intellectually possible.”’ For 4 
this reason, to quote Dr. DuBose’s own language, ‘‘ Chris- l | 
tology will never be complete, but it is quite enough to con- q 
vince us that there is a truth in it, of which, while it is q 
greater than our knowledge, we may yet know more and i 
more.’’ It is this historical and doctrinal point of view that a 
makes the *‘ Ecumenical Councils’’ such a stimulating and ) 
illuminating treatise. 

The reviewer quotes frequent passages to illustrate this | 
method of the author’s treatment; but it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the work escapes all adverse criticism. The 1 
reviewer declares that ‘*the chief drawback of the book is | 
the irregularity of its style.’ But even so it is ** readable Wt 
enough and abounds in sentences which are singularly hap- W 
py.” If the language is at times open to grave objection 
and to possible misconception, of which the reviewer gives 
several instances, it is, nevertheless, just to add that ‘it 
would be unfair to tear sentences . . . away from their iW 
context and judge them apart by themselves, and it is no 
more than justice to say that, both in these cases and in too | 
many of like nature, the context makes it clear that they are | 
meant to convey a perfectly true meaning.” 

It should be a source of just pride to the University of the 
South and to the many friends and admirers of Dr. DuBose i, 
that his learning and ability have met with such ready and a 
genuine appreciation, not only in this country but in England. a 
We sincerely hope, and in this we but express the earnest ql 
wish of every alumnus as well as of every professor and stu- 
dent of Sewanee, that Dr. DuBose will take advantage of | 
the year’s holiday recently voted him by the Board of 
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Trustees to formulate and to put in shape the book which 
we understand he has it in his heart and mind to write. 
He owes it to the Church and to the world, not to speak of 
his own university for which he has sacrificed so much, to 
write this book as soon as possible. The work that he has 
already done has provoked discussion and aroused interest 
to such a degree that it is not too much to say that the mind 
of the Church is ready and alert to hear further from him. 
Christianity stands sadly in need of some philosophy which 
will at once be fundamental and yet not lose touch with the 
scientific spirit of the age. Dr. DuBose has succeeded in 
giving us such a philosophy, and the thoughtful and scholarly 
men of the Church are beginning to appreciate the fact. 
W. A. G. 
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NOTES. 


THAT veteran editor and scholar, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
of the British Museum, has edited for the dainty series 
known as ‘* The Muses’ Library’’ (London, Lawrence & 
Bullen; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons) what he calls 
‘The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ This is but to 
say that Dr. Garnett has exercised discretion in stripping 
Coleridge of some of his metrical baggage, with the result 
that that great poet, whose truest and highest title to fame is 
often forgotten on account of his renown as a critic and 
metaphysician, takes more easily his rightful place among 
the greatest poets of a great poetic age. This mode of edit- 
ing has the high sanction of Matthew Arnold, and much may 
be said in favor of it. We merely note here that the amount 
of verse that Dr. Garnett saves for Coleridge’s admirers is 
not inconsiderable in mere quantity, though not equai in 
this respect to what can be saved of Wordsworth or Byron 
or Shelley. As for the editor’s introduction and notes, they 
are as excellent as we always expect Dr. Garnett’s work to 
be. How he gets time to accomplish as much as he does— 
two volumes are announced for speedy publication, a biog- 
raphy of Wakefield, the colonizer, and a history of Italian 
literature—is, we confess, a question that staggers us. But 
the work gets done, and admirably done. 


The Appletons, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s American pub- 
lishers, have just issued under the title ** Various Frag- 
ments,’’ a collection of his miscellaneous papers, some of 


which are dated as early as 1852 and some as late as 1896. 
It is needless to say that, whether one always agrees with 
Mr. Spencer or not, there is food for serious thought in 
everything he writes. Perhaps his views on Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration and on various questions connected with 
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book-selling will be found as interesting as any that he here 
sets forth. 


The Macmillan Company have just published an eminently 
sane and valuable text-book on the ‘‘ Principles of English 
Grammar,’’ by Prof. George R. Carpenter, of Columbia. 
The volume may be unhesitatingly recommended for use in 
schools as well as for the purpose of those persons who need to 
have a grammar handy in addition to a dictionary. It is based 
on common-sense methods, referring problems to good usage 
for solution, rather than settling them by hard and fast rules. 
It is, indeed, refreshing to observe the bold stand taken 
with regard to ‘* It’s me’”’ and other expressions that shock 
those purists whose English is a source of anxiety to them- 
selves and of amusement to all who know the language. 


An extremely clever volume of stories which we can rec- 
ommend to all who wish to get an idea of the spirit perva- 
ding the life led by the students of our oldest and greatest 
university is ‘*‘ Harvard Episodes,’’ by Charles Macomb 
Flandrau (Boston: Copeland & Day). Whether when one 
has finished the book, one will care more for Harvard than 
one did before is a matter about which we are in doubt, 
but it can hardly be denied that the stories are remarkably 
well done from the point of view of the art displayed in their 
construction and style. 


Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, whose text-books on English lit- 
erature are well known, has just issued an ‘‘ Introduction to 
American Literature’? (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
which is marked by the features of solid merit that one ex- 
pects to find in all his work. He lays, perhaps, too much 
stress on the literature of the various sections, but this fea- 
ture will commend his book to some teachers. 


The latest novel of Maurus Jokai’s, about whom it will be 
remembered Dr. J. B. Henneman wrote most interestingly 
in this Review some time since, to be issued in this country 
is ‘*The Lion of Janina’’ (New York: Harpers), which is 
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the title which the translator, Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, has given 
to what appeared forty-five years ago in Hungary as ‘*‘ The 
Last Days of the Janissaries’’ ( fanicsdrok végnapjai). The 
new title is aptly chosen, for the interest of the story centers. 
around the ferocious and predaceous Ali Pasha of Janina. 
For those who care for the novel of incident, especially 
when its scenes are laid in strange, romantic lands, the novel 
will have its interest, although we confess that we are not T 
inclined to rate it so highly as its accomplished translator _ 
does. 


A new novel by Pierre Loti is always a cause of rejoicing 
to those who love the elegaic note in fiction, and perhaps he a 
has never struck more plaintive chords or written pages of | | 
such dainty melancholy as in ‘* Ramuntcho”’ (Paris: Lévy) y 
He has chosen once more an exotic scene, but this time he has | 
found it in the southwestern corner of France, close under the a 
shadow of the Pyrenees, and within hearing of the ceaseless 
surges of the Bay of Biscay, which form a sort of burden to | 
the various movements of what seems almost as much a mu- 
sical as a literary composition. The first and longer part of i 
the story exactly fills the circle of a year, and the changes in a 
nature, with their reflection in the life and minds of this iW 
unique Basque people, are caught with wonderful delicacy. FE 
But while the interest is chiefly psychic, the story is not | 
without romantic incident; and, since it is written with entire iit 
chastity of pen, we commend it with confidence to all lovers nh 
of delicate fiction. 


In ‘‘ The Coming People,’’ by Charles F. Dole (New York: ql 
Crowell), we have a book of sturdy and resolute Christian op- 1 
timism, though the author insists that he is a pessimist by 1 
temperament, but has become convinced by observation that 
optimism is the only consistent working philosophy. The | 
author is by no means oblivious to the relics of barbarism in ) q 
modern society and to the consequent waste of energy, but ii 
he thinks that all history justifies the hope of indefinite social 
evolution. He writes, as he says, “for young people and for q 
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those who never mean to grow old;” and surely, if only we 
can believe him, our lives will be “not only rich and joyous, 
but true, pure, honorable, noble, and reverent.” We wonder, 
however, if Mr. Dole is quite sure that pessimism and opti- 
mism are not less a matter of morals than of digestion and 
temperament. 


Admirers of Mr. Justin McCarthy will find no reason to 
wish that he had not added his popular “Life of Gladstone” 
(the Macmillan Company) to his long list of works. The bi- 
ography appeared first in serial form in the Outlook, where it 
attracted considerable attention, which it is not likely to lose 
in its present handsome shape. The publishers have spared 
no expense, and the gorgeous binding, the large, open pages, 
and the numerous illustrations are a delight to the eye. It is 
needless to say that Mr. McCarthy has written a highly eulo- 
gistic sketch of the great Liberal leader. It is equally need- 
less to say that he will not please his Tory readers at home 
or those Americans who think it fashionable to ape every- 
thing that is characteristic of English aristocrats, even down 
to their lack of ideas. This is not the place to discuss Mr. 
Gladstone’s career or his position as a statesman. We are 
merely concerned with the fact that Mr. McCarthy has pre- 
sented his own favorable views of his hero in a very dignified 
and, on the whole, convincing manner, and that we can cor- 
dially commend his book to all who are interested in the 
career of one of the greatest figures of modern times. 


Some months ago we reviewed a little volume of verse by 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, which struck us as having 
many fine and commendable qualities. We are glad to note 
that he has republished his poems, with some additions, in 
quite a handsome volume (Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co.) 
entitled “The Children of the Night.” A reperusal of Mr. 
Robinson’s verses confirms us more than ever in the judg- 
ment we first passed upon them. He has merits that will 
stand the wear and tear of the success that we believe he will 
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attain in time, if he goes on steadily devoting himself to his 
work. Some of his octaves and sonnets are particularly no- 
ticeable for imaginative force. 


A book to which we can merely call attention here is the 
new life of that great soldier and noble man, Gen. Robert IE. 
Lee, which Prof. Henry Alexander White, of Washington 
and Lee University, has prepared, and which the Putnams 
have published in their well-known series, “Heroes of the 
Nations.” That Lee was a hero and that the late Confeder- 
acy had unity enough to rank for the purposes of this series 
as a nation are facts that will be called into question only 
by the captious. Prof. White has had exceptional opportu- 
nities for studying Lee’s career, but the main questions his 
readers will ask themselves are whether he has treated Lee’s 
military services with full technical knowledge and what has 
been the biographer’s attitude toward the great constitu- 
tional questions that divided the country in the sixties. With 
regard to these two points we shall, perhaps, be able to say 
something later. 


A book of such literary, as well as historical, importance as 
Dr. John Fiske’s “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ought not to be passed over with- 
out comment. Of Dr. Fiske’s delightful style there is no 
need of saying anything at this late day; but we may, perhaps, 
call our readers’ attention to the fact that to this Northern 
scholar we owe what is not merely the best-written history 
of the Southern colonies, but also the most sympathetically 
written. There is not a trace of querulous or sectional criti- 
cism to be found in either volume, and this is a fact almost 
without parallel in our historical literature. We therefore 
recommend Dr. Fiske’s work most heartily to all our readers. 
It will doubtless draw them on to the six other volumes de- 
voted to our early history, of which he is the most fascinating 
expositor. 


The following books from the press of the Macmillan 
Company lie on our table, some of them for careful review 
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hereafter: ‘‘The Principles of Grammar,’ by Herbert J- 
Davenport and Anna M. Emerson; ‘Practical Ethics,’’ by 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick; ‘‘The Teaching of Morality,’’ by 
Sophie Bryant (these two books belong to the ‘* Ethical Li- 
brary”’ series); ‘*Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell,’’ edited by W. 
H. Carruth, Ph.D.; ‘* Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction and Related Topics,’’ by Prof. William Archibald 
Dunning; ‘* Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the United States,’’ edited by Prof. William Macdonald; 
‘‘A Genealogy of Morals,’’ by Friedrich Nietzsche (this is 
the tenth volume of ‘* Nietzsche’s Collected Works,’’ edited 
by Alexander Tille, it contains the poems of Nietzsche as 
well); ‘‘A Student’s History of the United States,’’ by 
Prof. Edward Channing; ‘‘ Village Sermons,’’ by the late 
Dean Church (Third Series); ‘*‘The Finances of New 
York City,’’ by Edward Dana Durand, Ph.D.; ‘‘ France,”’ 
by J. E. C. Bodley (two volumes). 


We acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ Interpretations of Life 
and Religion,’’ by Walton W. Battershall, D.D., Rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany—a volume of sermons of 
which A. S. Barnes & Co. are the publishers; and of ‘A 
National Church,”’ by William Reed Huntington, Rector of 
Grace Church, New York, being the Bedell Lectures for 
1897 (Scribner’s). 
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